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“CHECKMATED! 


BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 
ens 


WONT!” 

“ Florette!” 

“T tell you I wont—I will not 
—I w-o-n-t!” 

‘*' Was there ever such a trial? 
You wicked creature, you will 
certainly break my heart!” 

“Let it break! Ifit can’t stay 
whole without my going and ty- 
ing myself up to a wretch of a 
man that I don’t care a sou for, 
let it break—and my blessing at- 
tend the pieces!” . 

“Florette, you are blasphe- 
mous!” P 

‘*- Yes.” 

“And very unladylike !” 


, 


“ Yes.” 


“ And a cruel, undutiful child!” 

“Yes. Then you shouldn’t contradict me. You 
know I’m a stick of cream candy when you let me 
have my own way; why can’t you give it to me all 
the time, and not bother so? O, the naughty mama, 
how she does pout, to be sure! Never pout, my 
sugar-plum; it isn't ladylike!” And the red lips 
were made up round and full like a double cherry, 
and the robin-like voice languished into an intoler- 
able drawl, which almost extinguished its natural 
music, 

**Florette, your conduct is becoming unbearable! 
I’m ashamed of you! Now do call up your common 
sense, if you have any, and tell me why you refuse to 
marry Henry Stoddard.” 

“T’ve told you a dozen times already. Because I 
don’t want to!” 

“That is no reason.” 

“ Well, then, he’s a beast!” 

**A beast?” 

“Yes, a great, hateful, domineering, self-conceited 
beast—a mome—a ghoul! And I’ve known him ever 
since I was high enough to see over a cricket’s head. 
And I never will marry him, so there!’ 

Mrs. Willis sat aghast. Henry Stoddard, the hand- 
somest young fellow in the county—of which the 
flourishing town of Haughton formed but a small 
part—besides being heir to there was no knowing 
how large a fortune, thus satirized and set aside by 
a chit of a girl—why it was enough to take awaya 
body’s breath, and it laid such violent hold on hers, 
that the good lady was like a deaf mute for the next 
five minutes, 

Miss Fio., in the meantime, had pushed the bright 
curls (‘* water-falls” existed only in embryo, then) 
behind her little pink ears, pinned up her long skirts, 
and was doing the last pas before the mirror. 

‘*“Mama,” she said pretty soon, alternating her 
words with exquisite little snatches of dance-melody, 
“T want anew white tissue with illusion puffs, and 
a trimming of Parma violets.” 

ct Yes q’* 

“And that lovely brooch we saw at Conway’s the 
other morning.” : 

“ Yes.” 

“And a new tulle hat, and a mantle, and a point 
bertha.” 

“ Yes ab 

Stopping in the midst of her most difficult pirouette, 
the little beauty wavered to the left, and fluttering 
round as airily as a butterfly, fronted mama. 

The lady looked as cool as an Alpine glacier, and 
serene as a full, sumimer-moon. 

‘**Maima, what do you mean by ‘ yes’ and ‘ yes’ and 
‘ yes?’ » 

“I mean that when. you are Mrs. Henry Stoddard 
you shall have just what you like!” 








“OY Andsetting the lovely head on one side, she 
gave madam a most comical look. ‘“O, the dear, 
petite mother, she is laying a plot—I can see it in her 
two eyes—and it’s all against me. She is going to pit 
her bishops, and knights, and all the attendant train 
against my poor old king, and she thinks there is no 
fear but it will be ‘ mate,’ though I greatly doubt if 
itis even a ‘check!’ ” 

Mrs. Willis did not deny, neither did she affirm; 
she simply said nothing, thereby showing herself 
wiser than most women (or men either) of the present 
generation. 

And here let me cry out, en passant, against the 
universal practice of harping everlastingly upon sub- 
jects which had better be let a good deal alone; this 
bungling blunder of too much talk when a little is 
just what the case demands. 

‘When the physical part needs mercury, a sensible 
doctor gives it intelligently; not to salivation, and 
certainly not to death! When the moral part re- 
quir@ to be put “‘ under treatment,” why not proceed 
in the same way, instead of stuffing it with sucha 
multiplicity of doses that the drug utterly fails of ef- 
fect, and thus defeats itself? 

For example. Anne, a romantic young girl, is 
pleased with Frank, an attractive youngfellow. But 
Frank is unsettled, blase, and altogether no suitable 
lover for mademoiselle. So her family form a league. 
There is ma, and pa, elder brother and sister, spinster 
aunt—ditto uncle, and cousins from the first to the 
fifth degree; and they all tell thesame story, and it’s 
all in condemnation of Frank. 

At first Anne only fancies the young man; but 
being a creature of strong, quick sympathies, this 
union of hunters against one poor hare enlists her 
interest, and stimulates her will (of which we all have 
a tolerable share, if we are worth anything); with 
Desdemona, from pity she falls into love, and the re- 
sult is an elop t or clandestine marriage which 
scandalizes one half the world, and amuses the other. 
Whereas, if the girl be let-—in a great measure—alone 
in the beginning, or if, better still, such means be 
taken to acquaint her with her admirer’s delinquen- 
cies as will accomplish the desired object, without 
disclosing all the props and levers which help it 
along, nine times out of ten her own native sense will 
show her the proper course to pursue; and for the 
one time, if the young lady is so blind—or deaf—or 
whatever, as not to discover the right way of herself, 
be assured she wont have enough discretion to follow 
your lead, and that result would be more aggravating 
to you than the other! It is so exasperating to have 
one’s alvice stepped over, as though it were a stone 
in the street! 

If Mama Willis “ plotted,” she did it without out- 
ward manifestation; and if she had resolved that it 
was to be “checkmate,” very likely it would be, for 
she was a wary gamester (as I should think I had 
proved to you), and it is generally the mice which you 
find in your trap, and not the mice’s parents. 

At first, Miss Flo, who was a cunning little gipsey, 
was sure she scented a scheme, and slyly set herself 
to watch for further developments. If she had pos- 
sessed a key which I could have given her—i. e., if 
she had known that on the very day succeeding the 
one in which occurred the conversation recorded 
above, her mother had secured a long and private 
conversation with Henry Stoddard, her surveillance 
might have been productive of greater results; and 
sure it isshe would not so soon have abandoned it. 
But as she was not so fortunate (I am not clear but it 
might have been unfortunate), her suspicions grew 
fainter with each day which passed—she consoled 
herself with the belief that her persistency had won 
the battle, and finally became involved in the myste- 
ries of a summer wardrobe which effectually banish- 
ed all less weighty matters from her charming little 
heal. 

And all through the spring the widow Willis looked 
after her tiny household, and superintended the 
beautifying of her garden, and netted, and read with 
the placidity of an uncanonized saint. And Henry 
Stoddard continued to visit regularly at the cottage, 








bringing books, and music, and flowers, as had been 
his custom for the past year; lending himself to Flo. 
for an escort whenever she would have him, and al- 
together behaving like the nicest fellow in the world. 
But not one word was said of love or marriage. And 
Florry thought how “jolly” it all was, loved the saint 
and the nice fellow all the better for their abstinence, 
and never dreamed of the net they had laid for her 
pretty feet, into which she was walking as straight 
and unconcernedly as though she had herself inspect- 
ed and approved it. “ 

In the beginning of the summer, young Stoddard, 
during one of his evening visits, mentioned “ my 
cousin, Miss S$ 8, whois ing to spend a part 
of the season with us.” And within the next fort- 
night Flo. learned from the same source that the 
young lady in question was city-bred, a beauty and 
belle, besides being a great heiress, and that her name 
was Lucie; also observed that the gentleman spoke 
of all these things in a way which,—although of 
course it wasn’t anything to her /—it didn’t at all suit 
her to hear, and that “mama” seemed mightily in- 
terested in the recital. 

June went out and July came in, and with it ar- 
rived at Doctor Stoddard’s the long expected guest, 
who really proved all that had been represented, with 
the addition of a wardrobe which set the feminine 
portion of Haughton half frantic with envy. 

With the introduction of this magnificent exotic, 
native lilies and roses went down in general valuation 
from a high rate above, toa low degree below par, 
which isonly a rather enigmatical way of saying that 
do what they might, the beauties of H. could not save 
themselves from total eclipse by the heiress—beauty 
—belle of B., and, as a natural consequence (for what 
moth is there, big or little, who wouldn’t rather singe 
his wings in the royal blaze of an “ argand-burner,” 
than suffer the same mutilation from the insignificant 
flame of a “ penny-dip?”) the male bipeds deserted 
“home” for “foreign service.” And there were 
more heart-burnings in the town crowded into the 
space of the next two months than could have been 
reckoned up to that period from the birth of its “ old- 
est inhabitant.” 

My little Flo. waned with the rest. At first she 
held her own bravely, but only at first; for what 
could a poor little star do—though it were never so 
dauntless and dight—beside a great flaming meteor 
thrice its superior in size and power? One by one 
the little coquette’s worshipers dropped from her 
ranks, to appear on the staff of the victorious town- 
beauty. Young Stoddard, who had stood firm till 
now, being the last to waver, then finally going over 
to the enemy, apparently body and soul. 

There is an old saying afloat, ‘It was the last 
feather that broke the camel’s back,” not a particu- 
larly elegant form of speech, but very cunvenient, 
and especially applicable in Florry’s case. Other de- 
sertions she had borne with remarkable posure 





“ My dear,” said the good lady, in a tone which be- 
lied her words, when half an hour had passed and 
the third curl had been lied for thing like 
the dozenth time, ‘how you do lag! You will never 
be ready.” 

“Let it be red,” said the “dear” in a pet. “I 
don’t care! I wish it was—as red as the flannel I 
carried round to Aunt Bett last night. Nothing 
makes any difference now-a-days!” 

“Red! red! Whosaid anythingabout red? Isaid 
you would never be ready if you worked that way. 
Bless the child, is she growing deaf?” 

“T don’t care if lam not! I would ever so much 
rather stay at home.” But for all this, she made 
better haste, and the lovely, shining hair was shortly 
in charming order. 

“ Here is your dress, love,” said her mother, care- 
fully shaking out the folds of sheer India muslin, 
which with its old lace and broad azure ribbons made 
arobe dainty enough for an Eastern princess. 

“T am not going to wear that; she will be in white, 
probably, and I’m sure I wont play shadow in dresa, 
if I must in everything else!” And she went to the 
wardrobe and took down a delicate French cambric 
near the color of her own violet eyes. “Thank for- 
tune, she looks like a gorilla in blue!” 

“But, Florette—” 

“Don’t talk, mama. My mind is quite made up, 
and you'll find I'll do.” 

And when her toilet was completed, when to the 
dainty-fitting dress was added a sacque of the same 
material, and to that a fresh chip hat trimmed with 
forget-me-nots, even the anxious mother was satisfied 
not only that she would “do,” but also that never 
had she looked more bewitching than in her present 
simple attire. 

“‘My darling,” cried the proud woman, with an 
admiring tenderness rare even with her, “ you are as 
pretty as a June rose, and I hope you will have as 
pleasant 2 day as you deserve.” 

The pouting red lips quivered, and a look of tears 
came into the heavenly eyes. : 

“ Thank you, mama, but I don’t think I shall care 
to stay long. I dare say I shall be glad to come back 
in time for dinner with you. Good-by.” 

And so she went away, little dreaming, pauvre pe- 
tite, that her impulsive remark was a prophecy, or 
how much sorrow lay for her between that and set of 
sun, 

The picnic morning passed as a full dozen such 
mornings had paseed that in Haughton, with 
sails on the broad lake fur water-lilies, weaving of 
green garlands by modern Venuses for admiring 
Apollos, and rustic games in which even the elegant 
Miss Summers played as conspicuous a part as the 
wildest madcap present. And then part of the 
** goodlis companie” set about arranging the noon- 
tide feast, while the remainder scattered here and 











(she was “only a woman,” you see), but this last was 
unbearable, and she came as near to hating Miss 
Summers as it would be possible for a ring-dove to 
hate a humming-bird for having made it appear only 
a Jenny Wren, a hatred which was not iced by the 
fact that M’lle S. bore down upon her on every occa- 
sion. with a demonstration of affection unparalleled 
in historic annals (of women), cooing over her—*‘ you 
sweet little thing,” ‘O, you darling dear,” and a 
thousand and one petting appellations which, though 
rather pleasant from your confidante, or your lover, 
are positively diabolical (a cross between senna and 
cayenne!) in the mouth of a successful rival. 

Thus affairs stood one late August morning a little 
before the clock struck seven. 

Florette was dressing for a picnic, but even the fact 
that it was a fete finale gotten up in honor of the an- 
ticipated departure of her “ black beast” (I give you 
the benefit of the term in “ King’s: English,” though 
some people dress it up in French) did not brighten 
her face, or accelerate her movements. Indeed, her 
aspect was moody, her fingers like snails, and the re- 
sult of her labors so unsatisfactory, that Mrs. Willis 
had become almost angry with impatience. 


there according to the dictate of their “‘own sweet 
wills.” 

Neither Henry Stoddard nor his charming cousin 
was among the workers; a fact which was not to 
pass without comment. pe 

“@®Vhere’s Hal Stoddard?” called out Ed. Roberts, 
the'town wit, getting dangerously red in the face 
over a refractory cord, upon which neither strength 
nor patience seemed to have the least effect. ‘‘ Here’s 
this hamper the doctor sent down tied in a knot that 
would have driven old Gordius frantic with delight.” 

“ Where shoul! he be. but off playing Romeo to the 
fastidious Miss Lucie’s Juliet?” replied another, in 
not the most good humored of tones. 

“A position in which it is said you wouldn't object 
to stand.” 

“T! Asif I would be such a fool as to tie my heart 
up to that little coguette? I should as soon think of 
marrying the north star!” 

‘Is Hal sweet upon her, though?” asked a lately 
returned collegian, who was hardly “ up” in the tat- 
tle of the little town. 

“Sweet! That isn’t the word at all. Why—” 

“ G dear!” cried Sophie Lane, hovering like a dis- 





tressed humming-bird over a pyramid of dainties 
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which were not half so tempting as her own rosy lips, 
“‘ how I wish I had some flowers to put in here.” 

‘I know where there are some,” said Flo. ‘ You 
come and finish cutting this cake, Sophie, and I’ll go 
get them.” 

And she ran away, glad enough to escape from the 
chatter of the young men, which it sorely annoyed 
her to hear. 

The coveted flowers grew quite at the opposite side 
of the grove, which was a large one; but making 
good speed, Florry had nearly reached them, when an 
abrupt turn in the narrow path disclosed a sight 
which brought her toasudden stop, while it banished 
every thought of flowers, o. anything else of a sweet 
nature, from her pretty head. 

Upon the moss-grown trunk of a fallen tree nota 
dozen paces from where she stood, sat Lucie Sum- 
mers, and by her side in the most lover-like of atti- 
tudes the doctor’s son. 

“ My dear Lucie,” the young gentleman was say- 
ing, ‘you have made me the very happiest man in 
the whole world!” And the way in which he passed 
his strong arm round the slender waist, and the look 
which accompanied this tender demonstration were, 
to say the least, awfully suggestive. 

“‘T am sure, Harry,” Miss Lucie replied, with un- 
mistakable fondness, “ it is no more than you deserve 
—0Oo-o0-h!” for she at that instant perceived that 
they were not alone, and the unexpected discovery 
was too much for her city-bred nerves. 

Stoddard started, as any young fellow, even the 
bravest, sitting by the side of a pretty girl in a quiet 
grove of a civilized land, and hearing from her lips 
without the slightest evident provocation a yell which 
would do credit toa Sioux brave on the war-path, 
would have done. 

“Why, Lue, darling, what’s the matter?” And 
following the direction of her gaze, he saw the very 
last person on earth whom one would suppose he 
would wish to have see him in the midst of love- 
making. 

Such a look as he got from the large, violet eyes! 
(They were not eyes now, but just two wonderful 
swords, which you would have thought must pierce 
the Inconstant through and through.) Nemesis of 
old could hardly have outdone it. 

And he—did he shrink back abashed, and call upon 
the rocks and the trees tocoverhim? Nothing of the 
sort. He only laughed,—absolutely, he had the im- 
pudence to do that—nor was that all. 

“Flo. Willis,” cried the young reprobate, without 
even taking the trouble to rise, “‘ what do you mean 
by stealing upon simple Arcadians in that kind of 
style? You have frightened my little Lucie within 
an inch of annihilation. Are you come to tell us 
that dinner is ready? I had no idea it was so late.” 

At first, if her life had depended on it, Flo. could 
not have said a word; but this assurance stung her 
into speech. Her womanly wit sharpened by the 
present demand upon it. 

“*T have not come on your account at all,” she said, 
with a sarcasm so fine that it would have been utter- 
ly lost upon a coarse nature. ‘1 beg your pardon if 
Ihave alarmed you; I did not intend it.” 

“Did you not, really? Lulie, Miss Flo. asks you to 
forgive her for disturbing our tete-a-tete; why don’t 
you answer her? Are you too much annoyed for 
words?” 

“Henry,” returned Miss Summers, “‘ you are going 
too far.” And she bent on him a look of urgent en- 
treaty. ‘Don’t mind him, Florry, dear; I think he’s 
wild to-day.” 

“Who wouldn’t be, under the circumstances?” 
said the aggravating fellow, gayly. ‘‘Flo., as my 
oldest and very dear friend, I call on you to congratu- 
lateme. My little cousin here will come to Haughton 
next summer as Mrs. Stoddard.” 

A man in a similar position at this juncture would 
have called out, “The devil!” (if he ever allowed 
himself such expressions; if not, I am not sure that 
he would have said anything much better). One of 
your painfully romantic feminine natures would have 
shrieked aloud, and fallen down in adead faint. But 
Florry, brave little girl, did neither. 

“T wish you joy, both of you,” she said, and if her 
voice was a trifle less clear than usual, it did not 
break or hesitate. “You have nothing more to say 
to me, I presume.” And before either had time to 
detain her, even if they had so willed, she was gone. 

“Henry Stoddard,” said Miss Summers, severely, 
‘you are a heartless wretch! You are carrying this 
plot beyond human endurance, and you'll suffer for 
it yet, see if you don’t!” 

A burst of laughter was part of his reply. 

She wouldn’t marry me before. [t can’t be any 
worse than that now, Lucie, dear.” 

The gay group about the heavily laden table heard 
that merry shout. 

“That is Hal Stoddard’s laugh,” said one, and 
echoed it from sympathy. And Florry heard it in 
the lonely retreat whither she had flown to hide her 
grief, and laying her soft cheek aguinst the rough 
trunk of an old oak, “ He never loved me!” shecried, 
and fell into a passion of tears. 

Poor, poor Flo.! she was learning the lesson which 
comes to each of us soon or late during the passage 
which leads from our cradles to the grave; thedreary 
page which we too often con with humid eyes, and 
souls to whom future joy seems a good impossible, 
which teaches us how our “ blessings brighten as 
they take their flight.” 

Only four months back, when she had deemed her- 
self secure, the little witch had positively refused—as 
we have seen—to marry Henry Stoddard, and now, 
when weary with her unhappy caprice, and despair- 
ng of success, he had transferred his worship to an- 


. 





| other shrine—now that he was forever lost to her, she 


realized how truly desirable his affection was, how 
proudly glad she would be to wear through all her 
remaining existence the crown Fad wifehood by his 
side. 

And there are very many such little girls in this 
broad world, though they are not all called Florette. 


I am glad to be able to tell you that Flo. did not 
make an object of herself over her disappointment 
and regret; on the contrary she behaved like a real 
New England Yankee girl descended from the good 
old Puritan stock, A very little while she gave her- 
self for tears, and then she went back among her 
companions, carrying, if not the same expression of 
face which she brought away, at least, one so much 
like it that no one but the sharp-sighted Miss Sum- 
mers detected the diff ; nor even forgetting her 
flowers. And all through the remainder of that long 

day she d d, sang, and laughed with the 
merriest, never giving one outward sign of the tor- 
ture which was gnawing within. 

At night when the farce was all ended, when the 
shining curls pressed the same pillow upon which 
they had rested ever since she was a wee, wee nest- 
ling, and the kind mother bent over her for the good 
night kiss, she gave way a little. 

“T am dreadfully tired,” she said, with a half moan. 
“O, what a dear mama you are.”” Then turned her 
pretty face towards the wall and would not say an- 
other word. 

But by the next morning Nature had avenged her- 
self for this strained composure. When Mrs. Willis, 
full two hours after her usual time of rising, came up 
to call her darling, she found her lying with cheeks 
and eyes which told a fearful story to her widowed 
heart. 

For the next six weeks the beauty of Haughton 
lingered between life and death. And every day of 
all that terrible time came a pale, stern face into the 
cottage, saying, “I shall never forgive myself if she 
dies!” And one not less pallid which bore the worn, 
unnatural look of incessant watching, made answer, 
“It has proved an awful experiment for us all!” 

After that, a change. First the fever gradually 
abated, then quite relinquished its victim. The mor- 
tal, which had come so near immortality, began to 
assert itsélf in the little fits of peevishness incident to 
invalids, and by an increase of vitality so slight as to 
be almost imperceptible, but still an increase. Next 
a look more like earth crept into the saintly eyes, and 
the faintest tinge of color stained the thin cheek. 
But it was more weeks before all this had come to 
pass. And during this season the white face which 
still came daily to the cottage, grew to look rather 
less like a disembodied spirit, and was invariably ac- 
companied by a case of superior cordial, or a basket of 
luscious foreign fruit, and always by flowers; and the 
other white face, showing a little less bluodless and 
anxious each morning, met it with grateful looks al- 
ways, and now and then a word of hope, which was 
better than all the rest. 

It was not until near the middle of December that 
the invalid was allowed to leave her chamber. Then 
one bright, mild morning which seemed to have 
strayed into the month especially for her benefit, she 
came down into the pretty parlor for the first time. 

After seeing her established in the most comfort- 
able lounging-chair, her mother went out, leaving 
her alone; and for some time she sat tasting the fruit 
and smelling the flowers by her side, watching the 
sunshine without and the cheer within, and thinking 
how nice it was to be the only child of adear mother, 
with such a host of tender friends. The opening of 
a door diverted her attention. 

“Ts that you, mama?” she called, softly. ‘Come 
here and Jet me kiss you.” 

An eager step sounded along the floor, a tall form 
bent over her chair, her brow was brushed by a 
moustached lip, and before she had time to think 
what it could all mean, the tall form was on its knees 
before her, and her two slender hands were being 
covered with ardent kisses. 

“O Flo.! my little Flo., it islike a vision straight 
from heaven to see you here again!” 

“ Harry—Hal Stoddard! And pray, sir,” said the 
little beauty, recovering herself and speaking with a 
good deal of indignation, “what do you mean by 
talking to mein that kind of style?—and how dare 
you? and where is Miss Lucie Summers?” 

“ Hang Miss Lucie!” was the not very elegant ex- 
clamation, “I don’t care for her.” 

‘But Ido, and you sha’n’t behave so! Get up! 
get up this moment, or I will call mama!” 

* Do, if you please, but I wont obey you till you’ve 
heard what I have to say, not if you call the whole 
town!” 

“* Was ever such impertinence? You ought to be 

h lof y lf, after—after—” 

“Solhad,andsolam. But listento me. I love 
you, I love you, Florry, better than all the rest of the 
women in the world!” 

‘ What?” 

“I do, a thousand times better! You didn’t care 
for me once, you said. Do you now?” 

Flo. wrenched the shapely fingers, which he had 
held till now, away with great violence. 

“You ask me that—you, engaged to another girl’” 
she cried, bitterly. 

‘No, Florette, I am not. I never have been. I 
swear to you I have never even wished for any one 
but you!” 

‘* But you told me that Miss Summers was—was—” 

“ Going to be Mrs. Stoddard? So she is. She has 
been engaged so my cousin Fred for more thana year, 
and they are to be married in the spring.” 

“Then what did you mean that—that day when 














you were telling her she had made you ‘ the happiest 
of men?’” 

“T meant what I said. If you want to know what 
led me to speak so, why—why—lI had confided my ill 
success with you to her, and she had just predicted 
that my little Flo. would sometime consent to be my 
wife.” 

**O Harry!” there was a volume of sorrowful re- 
proach in the sweet voice, but not a shade of anger. 
“Why did you deceive me so?” 

** Because I was «a brute! Because I loved you so, 
and you were so indifferent, and your mo—that is, I 
wanted to find out if you really cared for me as little 
as you pretended. I—” 

Flo. interrupted him. 

“What do you mean by ‘your mo—?’ Was it 
mama?—did she have anything to do about it?” 

Stoddard made no reply. 

“What was it?” Flo. persisted. ‘“ Was it a plot? 
and was mama the originator?” 

“ Don’t ask me,” replied the doctor’s son, hastily— 
“it was a miserable business altogether, and the re- 
collection pains me more than I can tell! O Florry! 
forgive me. I have suffered I think as much as you.” 

Looking in his face and seeing how old and care- 
worn it had grown since last she saw it, Flo. had 
neither the heart to doubt his assertion, nor lo press 
her question; instead, moved by a sudden impulse 
which she did not care to resist, she bent forward and 
laid her little hand caressingly upon the brown head. 

“J will not doubt you, Harry,” she said, gently. 
“ Forgive me—I have need of pardon, too.” 

The fair fingers were caught eagerly between two 
strong, white palms. 

“Tell me you love me, Florry! I know I don’t de- 
serve it, but for all good saints’ sakes, tell me so, if 
you can!” 

Like white clouds stealing across a glorious mid- 
summer sky, the snowy lids crept over those marvel- 
lous violet eyes; a warm crimson stole into the waxen 
cheek, and— 

‘I do love you, Harry,” she said, very softly, and 
turned away her face, half ashamed to let him read 
all the emotion pictured there. 

Often during the ensuing winter months, a signifi- 
cant smile would brighten the widow Willis’s cotnte- 
nance, and she would open her lips as if about to 
speak; but as often she closed them again, saying 
nothing. But when the spring had come, when rolls 
of silk and linen, lace and muslin had turned the 
cottage into a nest of fineries, when brisk fingers flew 
like magic all the hours of the changeful days, and 
an uninterrupted chatter of suggestion and consulta- 
tion rang from parlor to chamber, busily sewing one 
afternoon alone with her daughter— 

“My dear,” said the wise woman, with that same 
smile, and in the most expressive of tones, ‘‘do you 
think it is ‘check?’ ” 

For une moment Flo. suspended her labors, in evi- 
dent perplexity; the next, and a look half gay, half 
vexed, but wholly conscious, illumined the peerless 
face. 

. “Mama,” the little beauty replied, “I believe I 
must own it is ‘MATE!’ ” 

My Filo. has been Mrs. Harry Stoddard for almost 
a year, and I assure you she makes the most charm- 
ing little wife in the world. Shehas “tissue ” dresses 
and “tulle” bonnets by the dozen, and “ brooches” 
which would drive ‘‘ Conway” half frantic with rage 
if he were still in Haughton to see them. And once, 
when she was in one of her gayest moods, I heard 
her tell in her own incomparable style, how a pretty 
yet capricious and willful little girl was once “‘ check- 
mated ” by her own mama, in one of the most deli- 
cate and important games of human life! 





Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 
GENERAL JOHN LAMB, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was the 
son of Anthony Lamb, a native of England, who emi- 
grated to this country, and married in the city of 
New York a lady of Dutch parentage, named Ham, 
of which marriage the subject of this sketch was 
born on the Ist of January, 1735. Anthony Lamb 
was the most celebrated and skillful optician, and 
maker of mathematical instruments in America of 
that day, and carried on those occupations with great 
success. In early youth the son followed the occupa- 
tion of his father. In 1760, he entered into mercan- 
tile pursuits, and through the troublesome times 
which preceded the war, he was largely engaged in 
foreign trade. About 1756, he married Catharine 
Jaudine, a lady of Huguenot descent, and at the 
commencement of the Revolution was the father of 
three children, the youngest of whom was General 
Anthony Lamb, of the city of New York, who died 
on the 13th of May, 1855, at the age of 84 years. 

Previous to the war, upon the attempt of the Brit- 
ish ministry to enforce the Stamp Act, in 1765, a 
number of patriotic citizens of the American colonies 
banded themselves together under the name of the 
‘Sons of Liberty,” to oppose these usurpations of the 
mother country. 

Mr. Lamb had not the advantage of a classical 
education, but he was a fluent speaker, and a forcible 
and ready writer. His style of composition was bold 
and nervous, and he was not restrained by fear of the 
law of libel, nor the military power of the time, from 
giving full scope to his indignation upon all occasions 
when the acts of the British ministers conflicted with 





the liberties of the people. In addition to his printed 
writings, he held an active correspondence with kin- 
dred spirits in Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, 
In 1765—6, he was an active worker with Isaac Sears, 
Gersham Mott, William Wiley, and Thomas Robin- 
son, asa committee of correspondence. Through the 
exertions of the colonial committees, and with the 
assistance of their agents and the friends of the colo- 
nies in England, the Parliament repealed the obnox- 
fous Stamp Act on the 18th of March, 1766, and upon 
the 16th of May, the ship Harrison, belonging to. John 
Hancock, brought the joyful news. 

From 1766 till 1774, Mr. Lamb was one of the most 
efficient workers among the “Sons of Liberty.” In 
December, 1774, a meeting was held at the City Hall, 
at which it was unanimonsly resolved that no tea 
should be landed at New York, and “that whether 
the duties on tea, imposed by this act, be paid in 
Great Britain or in America, our liberties are equally 
affected.” The following letter was received by Mr. 
Lamb in relation to the destroying of the second ship- 
ment of tea into Boston: 

“ Boston, 28th March, 1774. 

“You have no doubt heard the particulars relating 
to the last twenty-eight chests of tea; it was disposed 
of in the same manner as I informed you of the other, 
and should five hundred more arrive, it will goin the 
same way. Yesterday a vessel arrived here from 
Antigua; fhe captain says your tea vessel was to sail 
three days after him, so by the next post I expect to 
hear a good account of it. 

“Your humble servant, 


Mr. John Lamb. “ Pau. REVERE.” 


On the 22d of April, the vessel alluded to in the let- 
ter of Mr. Revere arrived, when the ‘“* Mohawks” 
assembled, boarded the vessel, and emptied the con- 
tents of the chests into the water, the ceremonies 
being finished by eleven o’clock in the evening; when 
the actors and the citizens quietly dispersed. At this 
time and afterward Mr. Lamb was in constant cor- 
respondence with Dr. Thomas Young, of Boston, a 
talented and active member of the Boston cqgmmittee. 

In a long and patriotic letter from Dr. Young to 
Mr. Lamb, on the 19th of June, 1774, he says: “‘ Your 
most welcome favor was read in a very important and 
agreeable company, consisting of Adams, Cushing, 
Warren and others, collected at the house of the lat- 
ter, on their return from Salem. Our rejoicing was 
full, from an interchange of interesting advices from 
all quarters.” 

On the Ist of March, 1775, Mr. Lamb was solicited 
by the Boston committee to forward “ early infurma- 
tion of whatever transpires in your city or province 
of a public nature.” Signed by ‘Joshua Brackett, 
Paul Pevere, Benjamin Edes, Joseph Ward, Thomas 
Crafts, Jr., and Thomas Chase.” 

On the 24th of March, the news arrived of the fight 
at Concord, and the battle of Lexington. Captain 
Lamb soon after was commissioned and ordered to 
organize a company of artillery, and was in various 
engagements; at the siege of St. Johns, at Montreal, 
and with Arnold’s detachment in the storming of the 
batteries where he was wounded, being hit by a grape 
shot on the left cheek, near the eye, which carried 
away part of the bone; the force of the blow and the 
concussion of the shot, stunned him, and threw him 
senseless upon the snow. Some of his faithful sol- 
diers carried him into a cooper’s shop near at hand, 
and laid him upon a pile of shavings, still insensible. 
Soon after, news arrived of the death of the brave 
General Montgomery, when Colonel Morgan, finding 
hope of relief unavailing after having been in severe 
action for three hours, reluctantly surrendered. In 
searching for the dead and wounded, Captain Lamb 
was found where he had been left, still without con- 
scivusness, benumbed with cold and:loss of blood. A 
surgeon, after ination, p i him yet alive, 
and made preparations to restore him to animation. 
While thus engaged, a British commissary, who had 
been in service in New York, who had known Cap- 
tain Lamb, and was familiar with some of the exploits 
attributed to him, exclaimed to the surgeon that he 
had better let him die; asa person so obnoxious to 
the king’s veng would dly be tried and 
convicted, and that it would be a kind of charity thus 
to save him from the gallows. The surgeon rejected 
the suggestion, and having revived him, his patient 
was carried to the Convent of the Nuns of the order 
of Mercy. He suffered greatly; his wound continued 
painful and dangerous. It was difficult to give him 
any nourishment, except by pressing open his mouth 
and administering liquid aliment; and this inconven- 
ience existed to the day of his death. The sight of 
his left eye was totally destroyed. 

After six months’ dreary confinement at Quebec, 
Major Lamb and thirty-four others were released on 
parole. In August, 1776, they were placed on board 
a transport bound for New York. At the time of 
their arrival there the large and destructive fire of the 
23d of September was raging, in consequence of which 
they were landed upon the New Jersey shore. Major 
Lamb at once repaired to General Washington’s head- 
quarters at Kingsbridge, reported himself, and re- 

ted that his exchange might soon be effected. He 
then joined his family «t Stratford, in Connecticut, to 
which place they had removed on the evacuation of 
the city of New York. 

Major Lamb was exchanged in January, 1776, and 
was at once appointed a colonel of artillery, under 
General Knox, the commander of the artillery force. 

In 1782 he was in command of the artillery at Bur- 
lington, Vermont, and that vicinity, After the war 
he was elected 3 member of the New York Assembly, 
and from this period until his death, at the age of 65, 
on the 31st of May, 1800, he was engaged in political 
life. 
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THAT SUMMER. 
(FOR M. W. T.) 


HWY CATHARINE EARNSHEW, 
A splendor gleams along the sky 

That curves above that home of thine; 
A glow so dear, so pure, and true, 

‘bis like that sweet and crimson wine 
Thou gavest me when last we met— 
A draught from lips the dearest yet. 


Backward treading on my years 
Rest my thoughts upon those days, 
As upon the glad, bright highlands 
Lingers long the dreaming haze 
Ofa day of summery sweetness— 
Lingering in a full completeness. 


Through the warmth of July hours 
We were ‘mong the odorous blooms ' 
Of a moonlit garden’s flowers; 
With such dewy, rich perfumes, 
That each breath was like the bliss 
Ofa fragrant lingering kiss. 


Through the locust's quivering leaves y 
Murimured low the voice of night, i 
Filling with its dusky eyes t ‘ 

All its hours with strange delight; “ 
While the languid stars above 
Blessed us with their mystic love. 


In the visions of my sleep, ys? 
And in waking, happy dreains, 

All that past comes back to me =a } 
With such sweetness, that it seems 

That the glance which then caressed me 

Stayeth with me, still to bless me. 1 


All my future seemeth dearer 
For the shining of those days; 
They shall gleam across my journey, 
Making sweet the winding ways. 
As thy love hath been to me, 
O my friend, be mine to thee! 


wee 
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ETTA’S FORTUNE. i 





BY KATE PUTNAM, 
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BY CATHARINE EARNSHEW. 
A splendor gleams along the sky 
That curves above that home of thine; 
A glow so dear, so pure, and true, 
‘ris like that sweet and crimson wine 
Thou gavest me when last we met— 
A draught from lips the dearest yet. 


Backward treading on my years 
Rest my thoughts upon those days, 

As upon the glad, bright highlands 
Lingers long the dreaming haze 

Of a day of summery sweetness— 

Lingering in a full completeness. 


Through the warmth of July hours 
We were 'mong the odorous blooms 
Of a moonlit garden's flowers ; 
With such dewy, rich perfumes, 
That each breath was like the bliss 
Ofa fragrant lingering kiss. 


Through the locust’s quivering leaves 
Murmured low the voice of night, 
Filling with its dusky eyes 
All its hours with strange delight; 
While the languid stars above 
Blessed us with their mystic love. 


In the visions of my sleep, 

And in waking, happy dreams, 
All that past comes back to me 

With such sweetness, that it seems 
That the glance which then caressed me, 
Stayeth with me, still to bless me. 


All my future seemeth dearer 
For the shining of those days; 
They shall gleam across my journey, 
Making sweet the winding ways. 
As thy love hath been to me, 
O my friend, be mine to thee! 
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TuE winter night might have been bitter, but one 
would never have guessed it from a glance at the in- 
terior of Farmer Greene’s kitchen. The cold of the 
Arctic regions would have had scarce a chance against 
the warm, fire-lighted glow pervading its whole at- 
mosphere, and frost and snow were not to be spoken 
of, in the same breath with a cheery heat which 

d almost capable of melting the frozen heart of 
an iceberg. The old room rang with laughter and 
fun; girls in bright frocks scattered flitting spots of 
color through its shadows, or clustered around the 
hearth, where the sturdy arms of the farmer-boys 
were shaking panfuls of fragrant corn over the red- 
dened coals. There had been such a fire as, in these 
degenerate times, one seldom sees save in old furm- 
houses, where stoves are unknown or known only 
to be flouted scornfully, and where, in the unreck- 
oned abundance of fire-wood, huge root-stumps, and 
blackened pine-knots streaming with rich juices, are 
tossed carelessly into the flames, to swirl up in a 
generous blaze, the mere sight of which would almost 
warm the beholder. Just now, the deep wide hearth 
was covered with a mass of scintillating coals, from 
which the blazing splinters had been brushed aside 
carefully, in order to leave more ample room for the 
corn-popper with its restless contents, which, fizzing, 
crackling, and jumping hither and thither, were at 
length poured out, a snowy, butterfly crowd, won- 
derfully transformed from the small, brown objects, 
which had been thrust into the popper five minutes 
before. The process of replenishing and emptying 
was repeated, until the huge wooden bowl could hold 
no mure; then, having rekindled the banished blaze 
with store of unctuous pine-knots, the laughing 
group sat down to discuss their simple feast, with 
all manner of merry nonsense. According to im- 
memorial country fashion, the puffy kernels were 
named for old dames and their husbands, to whose 
mob-caps and motley head-gear their bunchy sur- 
faces bore a ludicrous resemblance. Etta Walton 
seemed peculiarly interested in the contemplation of 
acertain kernel, which she turned over and over, 
regarding it with a smile of amusement, and, at last, 
holding it up for general inspection. 
“ Who is it? Guess, some of you!’’ she said. 
Various conjectures were hazarded, but all in vain. 
Etta laughed heartily at their perplexity. 
‘J shouldn't think you need look twice, to tell,” 
she said. ‘Why, it’s as good as a picture of her. 
Who wears such an outlandish cap as that?” 
“I know!” at length piped a small voice from the 
chimney-corner, where little Jenny Briggs was 
perched, half out of sight. “ It’s Aunt Debby Sykes, 
aint it?” 
Etta nodded, and was about to transfer the subject 
of discussion to her pretty lips, when a nudge from 
Jerry Brown, her next neighbor, caused her to drop 
the kernel, which he immediately appropriated. 
‘Presto, change!” said he. “ There goes Aunt 

Debby, cap-strings and all.” And, with the word, 

this vegetable representative disappeared from view, 

in a mouth capable of swallowing the good woman, 
herself. 
“Ett, did Aunt Debby ever tell your fortune?” 





“Why, no; does she tell fortunes?” 
“Yes, sometimes, but she wont very often. She 
told mine once, though. It was the queerest 


| jumble!” 


“Dil she say you were going to marry me?” in- 


| quired Jerry Brown. 


“That would be a little too queer to believe, I 
guess,” observed a youth who was supposed to have | 
certain aspirations in the same quarter. 

“You!” exclaimed Miss Ray, scornfully. “She 
told meI was going to have a handsome husbanil.” 
“Ha! ha! Jerry, that settles it.” 

“Never mind him, Annie,” said Etta. “Tell me 
what else she said. Did she read it ina tea-cup?” 


“* Mercy! I can’t begin to remember it all. Yes, 
*twas a tea-cup, but she has fifty other ways. But 
O Etta! she showed me the cutest way to tell your 
own fortune. All you have to do, is to count forty 
white.dorses.”” 

‘*Forty white horses!” repeated Etta, in amaze- 
ment. ‘ What for?” 

** Why, the first one you shake hands with, after 
the fortieth horse, will be your husband. Don’t you 
see?” 

* Yex, but—” 

“ Well, I don’t, then,” observed their inconvenient 
neighbor. ‘ Do you mean the first horse she shakes 
hands with? ’Cause that’s what you said.” 

“Was I talking with you, Jerry?” In’a tone of 
desperate patience. 

“Don’t remember. Any way, Etta, you can’t try 
it, for there aint forty white horses in the place. 
They’re all red.” 

“Why, yes she can, at Fair-time.” 

“But you know I shall be at Aunt Mary’s then.” 
“So you will. That’s too bad. O how foolish we 
are! Ofcourse, a city is just the best place in the 
world, for such an experiment.” 

“ Of course,” laughed Etta. 

“Well, you must try it, some time while you’re 





there, and remember to tell us about it, when you 
come back.” 

“ Yes, I will, surely,” was the ready answer. 

But, after reaching her aunt’s city home, the mat- 
ter passed entirely from her mind, driven out by the 
various sights and sounds novel to her country-bred 
inexperience. Nor was it anything but the merest 
chance, that at last revealed it. Walking one after- 
noon along the principal street, her attention was 
drawn to a trisky white horse, with an odd-looking 
black stripe down the face. While observing the 
bizarre effect produced by those colors, thus combined, 
she suddenly bethought herself of her intended ex- 
periment, and resolved to begin the trial at once. 
As the street was a busy one, she was not long in 
counting up the first twenty white horses, after 
which her luck seemed to change; most of the ani- 
mals in sight being of some other color, with only 
here and there a white one. Finally, however, the 
full forty lacked but a unit of its completion, for 
which reason Etta congratulated herself that the task 
was almost accomplished; quite unconscious that, 
with it, herown earthly existence would be in dan- 
ger of terminating. She had just commenced to cross 
the street, when she espied at some little distance, a 
white horse; but such a sorry, spotted, shambling 
old beast! whose mode of progression was a sort of 
long shuffle, that would have provoked a smile from 
a hypochondriac. With a feeling of amusement, 
that her fortieth, and last, should have been such a 
shabby specimen of horse-flesh, Etta watched the 
ancient animal, as he scrambled nearer, not even 
heeding in ler pre-occupation, the neighborhood of 
a carriage, which at a much more rapid rate, was 
advancing fromthe opposite direction. She turned 
her head, just in time to see the two fiery horses, 
dashing up at aspeed impossible to check, and losing 
all presence of mind, stood uncertain, irresolute, 
blind to everything save the dreadful death that 
threatened. Suddenly a hand grasped hers; an arm 
was thrown around her; and she was snatched into 
safety, an instant before the prancing horses rushed 
over the place where she had stood. Her nerves, 
country-trained, were strong; indeed, it was rather 
inexperience than fright, that had so bewildered her 
perceptions, in the late danger; so, although some- 
what stunned by the suddenness of the whole affair, 
by the time that she had been carried to the side- 
walk, she was ready with acknowledgments, which, 
it is true, were a trifle confused. Her rescuer made 
light of his services, not wishing to increase her 
agitation, by any reminder of the extremity of the 
peril so narrowly escaped. He was a handsome 
young fellow, in a soldier’s dress, with a jaunty 
moustache, and bright brown eyes, which, although 
grave enough just now, looked capable-of containing 
a world of lateut fun. 

“May I be permitted the pleasure of attending 
you home?” he asked, respectfully raising his cap. 
“It is growing rather too dark, to be agreeable for a 
lady to walk alone.” 

This was true, as Etta immediately perceived. She 
had come out at a somewhat late hour, and, after 
making a call which was longer than she imagined, 
had walked along the pavement at a very leisurely 
pace, too much occupied with her fortune-telling 
enterprise, to notice the rapid flight of time. Thus 
it happened that, before she was aware, the twilight 
of the short winter day was deepening over the busy 
street. Beholding the motley throng that burried 
past, and remembering the additivnal walk, long and 
lonely, to her aunt’s house, she accepted, with a 
feeling of relief, the young man’s proposal, and they 
set off together. And so very agreeable did her 
companion succeed in making himself, that the way 
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“We are quite near home, now,” she said, as they 
turned, at length, into a quiet, pleasant street. 

“You will be very glad to be there, I suppose?” 
he answered, yet hé rather slackened than hastened | 
his steps, at the announcement. After a short | 
silence he continued, half-hesitating: 

““T have no right, I know, to ask a favor of you, 
for you have already thanked me more than suf- | 
ficiently, for the service I was able to render to 
you. But—if you would be so kind as to tell me yuur 
name—” 

Etta was country-bred and accustomed to country 
unceremoniousness, theréfure she did not feel the 
same scruples, in matters of etiquette, which would 
have governed girls nurtured in a more artificial state 
of society. Besides, the young man had just saved 
her life, and it seemed to her grateful fancy rather 
ungracious to refuse his simple request, So, after a 
doubtful pause, she replied: 

“My name is Etta Walton.” 

“Thank you! I shall not forget it. And mine is 
Frank Adair,” he continued. 

By this time they had reached their destination. 
As the young lady stopped betore the house, her 
companion scanned it critically, as if to fix is sur- 
roundings in his memory. 

* So this is your home?” 

** Yes—or—well, my aunt lives here.” 

**O, then you do not reside in H——?” 

“No, Lam only visiting my aunt.” 

During the progress of this conversation, they had 
been ascending the steps, and as they reached the 
last, Lieutenant Adair, putting on a bold face as of 
one who spoke advisedly, inquired: 

“ May I not call on you, Miss Walton?” 

Even Etta’s untutored ideas were somewhat stag- 
gered, by this modest request from a perfect stranger. 
But while she was yet hesitating over an answer, the 
young man’s quick eye had caught the name upon 
the dvor-plate. 

“Alden?” said he, repeating it eagerly. ‘‘I won- 
if there is a son Tom?” 
“Yes indeed!” exclaimed Etta. 
in the army.” 
“Is it possible? Why, I know Tom Alden very 
well. I remember, now, his telling me that he lived 
in H—. I was with him not many days ago.” 
Upon hearing this, Etta hesitated, not quite know- 
ing what to do. Lieutenant Adair, himself, ended 
her doubt, by saying, persuasively : 
* You will ask me in, wont you?” 
Which she accordingly did. 
The absence of her niece, at that comparatively 
late hour, had already inspired Mrs. Alden with anx- 
iety, which deepened into alarm as she learned the 
perils of the expedition. These Etta recounted 
briefly, yet, so far as concerned Lieutenant Adair’s 
aid, with an eloquence that made that gallant sol- 
dier color a little. 
‘“ T assure you, madam,” he said, when the lady 
approached, to add her own acknowledgments to 
those already given, “my services have been greatly 
exaggerated. 1 regard myself doubly fortunate in 
having been able toassist Miss Walton, as the chance 
has brought me among friends—for I know your son 
so well, and have heard him speak of his family so 
often, that I can scarcely consider them strangers.” 


And, therewith, this polite young gentleman made 
asweeping bow, which seemed to include Etta in 
the aforesaid family circle, although it was, to say the 
least, improbable that Tom had made any intended 
mention of his little country cousin, who figured, in 
his rather indistinct recollections, 93 a half-shy half- 
romping child. 

“* You know my son, then?” said Mrs. Alden, her 
mother-heart in a glow, at the name of her only boy. 
“Was he well, when you left him?” 

“ Very well, indeed. Our regiments have been 
quartered together, for the last three months, and 
we have grown quite intimate in that time. I hardly 
know what I shall do, when he is removed. I shall 
miss all the home talk and news, that seem such a 
great thing to a fellow who has no home.” 

He looked so honestly regretful as he spoke, that 
the motherly lacy was really moved at the thought 
of his loneliness, and, remembering his rescue of 
Etta, as well as his intimacy with her son, requested 
him not to consider himself a stranger,in a house- 
hold which regarded Tom’s friends as their own. It 
may be that this cordiality was in part due to an 
anticipation of the long talks concerning Tom, which 
could be holden with one who had lived with him for 
the last three months; but, however that is, her kind 
nature was genuinely pleased, by the evident grati- 
tication with which her invitation was accepted. 

Frank Adair walked away, greatly delighted at 
having obtained the desired opportunity of visiting 
the house. In the recent interview, he had in no 
respect, exaggerated the truth, but it is probable, 
nevertheless, that that. same truth would not have 
been spoken, at least to such an extent, had there 
not been an ulterior purpose in his mind. As it was, 
he congratulated himself upon the luck which had 
come to his aid, just in time to accomplish his strong 
wish for a better acquaintance with his pretty charge. 
She had excited in him asudden and decided interest, 
caused partly by her beauty—for, strangely enough, 
he had not yet reached that state of perfection, in 
which ugliness is as acceptable as its reverse—partly 
by her unconscious simplicity, not to mentivn that 
fondness for affording protection, which is so emi- 
nently characteristic of masculine nature; and, last 
of all, a spice of curiosity. While walking along the 
pavement, he had been attracted by Etta’s rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes, and, being destitute of any 
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her movements, at a short distance behind. So it 
was, that when she turned to cross the street, he 
turning also, had been near enough toassist her. He 
had been near enough, likewise, to behold the ex- 
pression with which she regarded the sorry-looking 
animal that presently involved her in such difficul- 
ties. Its meaning he could not understand, for, in 
addition to the natural amusement inspired by so 
comical an object, there was an appearance of ab- 
sorbing interest and pleasure, singularly out of 
keeping with its cause. This incongruity puzzled 
Lieutenant Adair, not a little, and, disliking to con- 
tinue puzzled, at the same time possessing a well- 
developed sense of the ludicrous, he felt strongly 
tempted to seek for an i diate, uncer 

solution of the mystery. Of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, the execution of any such plan became 
impracticable, but it was only deferred, not aban- 
doned, and the question was laid away in his mind, 
for use at some future oppportunity. 

«/3 for Etta, she was a little bewildered by the care 
and skill with which this young man had accom- 
plished his designs. For, without questioning the 
sincerity of his friendship for her Cousin Tom, she 
yet could not be unconscious of his principal motive, 
in desiring a repetition of this chance visit, any more 
than she could be blind to his evident admiration of 
herself. In return, she thought him far more agree- 
able and handsome, than any one of her former com- 
panions, yet was half-provoked with herself, for so 
doing. The prospect of a further acquaintance 
filled her mind with such mingled feelings, that she 
could not teii whether pleasure or annoyance were 
most prominent. Nor did she join to any extent, in 
the commendations bestowed upon him by Mrs. 
Alden, to whose favor his intimacy with her son was 
sufficient passport. But although she did not unite 
in these praises, she did not object to listen to them, 
artfully stimulating their further utterance, by a 
little wholesome opposition. Thus, when her aunt 
expressed her approbation of the young man’s man- 
nex, Etta observed that; in her opinion, he had 
rather too much confidence. 

“¢Too much confidence,’ Etta?” repeated her 
aunt. ‘I am surprised to hear you say that, for 
what particularly pleased me was his respectful, 
deferential way—so different from many young men, 
now-a-days. But perhaps I am prejudiced by Tom’s 
liking for him. I recollected, after he went, that he 
is the very one Tom has mentioned in several 
letters.” 

‘¢O it’s natural you should think Tom’s taste per- 
fect, Aunt Mary!” said Etta, rather saucily; “and 
may-be it’s my fault that I’m not quite able to ap- 
preciate Lieutenant Adair. I suppose he’s well 
enough for those who like him.” 

“ Well, Etta,” remarked the elder lady, somewhat 
doubtful of her niece’s country ideas, “ you must 
remember that you are under some obligation to the | 
young man, and of course you will try to treat him 
politely, ifhe shouldcome here. But I am sorry he 
has been invited, since you have taken such a dislike 
to him,” she added, in a tone of some annoyance. 


“© Aunt Mary, don’t worry over that!’ exclaimed 
Miss Etta, repenting of her mischief, when she per- 
ceived her aunt’s anxiety. ‘And don’t think 1’d be 
rude to him, ifonly on Tom’s account. I don’t dis- 
like him at all—how could I, inso short a time? 
only I think he’s rather—well, rather conceited. 
But it makes very little difference, anyhow, for it 
isn’t likely we shall see much of him.” 

The young lady’s supposition, however, proved 
quite incorrect; for, first and last, they did see a 
good deal of Lieutenant Frank Adair, who certainly 
made the most of his limited time. On one pretext 
or another, he called frequently; oftentimes with 
various invitations for Etta, some of which she ac- 
cepted, with her aunt’s concurrence. For the young 
man, conscious that his introduction to the tamily 
had been of a rather irregular and unceremonious 
nature, had taken occasion to demonstrate, to Mrs. 
Alden, that he was not, after all, the undesirable ac- 
quaintance which he might appear, in the absence 
of any positive evidence in his favor. This endeavor 
had ded very satisfactorily, placing him with 
regard to the members of the household, ina pleas- 
anter position than that of the stranger, perhaps 
adventurer, in which he had made his debut. So 
it was, that ¢-cd Mrs. Alden, very quickly suspecting 
the state of affairs, and having ascertained, beyond a 
doubt, that the lieutenant was eligible, did not con- 
sider her constant presence necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of the two young people, whom she not seldom 
left alone, on the plea of some indispensable employ- 
ment. Such thoughtfulness certainly did not dis- 
please Frank, who availed himself of the opportunity, 
one evening, to question Etta upon the subject which 
had so excited his curiosity, upon the memorable 
afternoon when he had first beheld her. 

‘Miss Etta,” said he, “1 your 
our first meeting?” 

“Why, yes,” replied she, mischievously—* I be- 
lieve so. Didn’t we happen to meet crossing the 
street?” 

“Did we happen to? Well, that’s a question inmy 
mind. I snould like to tell you a secret, if you'll tell 
me one in return. What do you say?’ 

“QI can’t promise. Tell me yours, and then—” 

“ Then you'll refuse, I suppose that means? Never 
mind! I shall teil you all the same, and take it for 
granted you will be fuir. In fact it’s difficult to see 
how you can be anything else.” 

“ O!” exclaimed Etta, reddening a little beneath 
the glance which pointed his meaning. “Was that 
what you wanted to say? I don’t wonder you called 
it a secret.” 
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“Ah, that trap is too plain—I don’t intend to fall 
into it. No; whatI meant to say, was this. Did 
you ever wonder how I happened to be near enough 
to prevent an accident, that time when you nearly 
ran over the horses and carriage?” 

“No,” said Etta, laughing at this way of putting 
it; ‘but I suppose you were crossing the street.” 

‘Very true; but have you never suspected why I 
was crossing it just then? Really? Why, I was 
following you!” 

“‘Impertinence!” she exclaimed, coloring more 
deeply. ‘ What for?” 

“Well, I had the impression, somehow, that you 
were bent on mischief, so I felt it my duty to follow, 
and I kept you in sight half the length of the street. 
And you ought to be grateful, for 1 was just in time 
to save you—from having the blood of the carriage 
and carriage-horses on your conscience. There! 
that is my confession! Now, in return, I want to 
know for what possible reason, you were gazing, 
with such unspeakable delight, at that crazy-looking 
old white horse on the other side of you, just before 1 
caught your hand?” 

Now it had not before occurred to Etta, that Lieu- 
tenant Adair had been the first to touch her hand, 
after the numbering of the fortieth white horse, and 
that, consequently, according to the rules of the for- 
tune, he was destined to be her future mate. But 
his question recalled this forgotten fact, causing her 
to blush so brightly, that for very shame, shehid her 
face in her hands. 

**O!” said Frank, meaningly, himself surprised at 
the excessive confusion produced by his words. ‘I 
see it’s a secret worth knowing. Come, Miss Etta, 
how were you interested in the white horse?” 

By this time she had raised her head, and now sat 
very erect and dignified, greatly provoked with her- 
self for such a betrayal of her feelings. 

‘* What white horse do you mean?” she asked, 
with an attempt at carelessness, which was not, 
however, a signal success. 

“What one? Why, that one! There never was 
such another in the world—I imagine he has secured 
a patent. Now, how can you pretend ignorance of 
the noble steed, when you know that, once seen, he 
is never to be forgotten?” 

“Did you say he was in the street when I 
crossed?” ; 

“Yes, Idid. He was shufiliing along with a kind 
of kangaroo jump, and you almost stood still, looking 
and smiling at him—so entranced that you did not 
hear the carriage dash up from the other side.” 

** Perhaps I was looking at something else.” 

‘There was nothing else in the street.” 

1] thought you said you were there?” 

“What! Is it possible that that admiring tender- 
ness was meant tor me? By all means, we’ll let it go 
at that, and—”’ 

“No, no! I remember, now. It was an odd-look- 
ing creature. But those were handsome horses in 
the carriage, weren’t they?” 

‘Horses? Why, there were only two ladies in the 
carriage, that I saw.” 

** You know what I mean, Lieutenant Adair.” 

“And you know what Imean, Miss Walton. Do 
you really think I am goiug off the track, at sucha 
little push? And whenI know that you were too 
much frightened to be able to say whether those 
horses were pink or green!” 

‘Did you ever see a pink horse, Lt. Adair?” 

“‘No, Miss Etta, but I’ve seen a white one—a color 
in which I’m a good deal more interested, just at 
present. And so are you, I believe. Now do you 
mean to tell me this mystery, or must I find it out?” 

“TI certainly don’t mean to tell you.” 

‘* Well, there’s the alternative. I give you fair 
warning, if I get a chance, I shall be as merciless as 
you are now!” 

‘OI don’t care at all, for what you may do!” 

‘*Youdon’t? I wonder if there is no way to make 
you less indifferent towards me—” 

Here the conversation which was beginning to as- 
sume a sentimental tone, was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Alden. 

When at the expiration of his furlough, Lieutenant 
Adair took his furewell of the pretty country-girl who 
had so captivated his fancy, he said, mischievously : 

“Are you as hard-hearted as ever? Do you really 
mean to let me go, without telling me why you were 
so interested in that outrageous white horse? You 
don’t know how I envy him, though. By Jove! 
excuse me, Miss Etta, but I'll find out yet, provided 
Idon’t get shot in some of these battles. Well, if 
you wont tell me your secret, will you let me write 
to you? Ihave no one to write to, you know?” 

And Etta, after some hesitation, granted his wish. 

With the surrender of Richmond and the accom- 
panying brilliant successes which distinguished the 
next spring, there ceased, naturally, to be that ne- 
cessity, hitherto unavoidable, for so many troops in 
active service. Many regiments were disbanded at 
the earliest opportunity, Frank Adair’s being of the 
number. Of this fact, however, he did not inform 
Etta Waltun, in his latest letter, as he designed to 
surprise her by a visit to her native village. This 
plan was carried into execution, as soon as cireum- 
tances rendered it possible, and not long after Etta’s 
return to Rayford, he made his appearance there. 

Jumping off the jolting stagecoach, he concluded to 
satisfy his inquiring mind, and improve the interval 
before the serving of his hotel supper, by a stroll 
through the principal street of the village. At the 
lower end, he met a single wagon, drawn by an atro- 
cious old white horse, with that aspect of general 
decav, whose highest degree only an old white horse 
can successfully attain. Within the vehicle was 





seated a girlish figure, which, in its outlines of tace | 
and form, seemed very familiar to the young man, | 
who advanced quickly, with brightening eye. 

“How do.you do, Miss Walton?” he said, loudly. 
“Will you take a passenger?” 

Etta started and looked around, coloring, as she 
recognized the speaker, 

“Is it really you, Lieutenant Adair?” she said, 
checking the sorry beast, which came to a sudden 
dead halt, asif it had been kept going by some in- 
ward machiuery, that had broken all at once. The 
young man began clambering up the side of the 
wagon, as he answered: 

‘It is really I, but lieutenant no longer—I am mus- 
tered out, and have come home to beat my sword 
into a ploughshare, or a pruning-hook, or—well, I 
don’t care what, if ’twas only something to belabor 
this stupid animal with. What’s he stopping for, 
I should like to know? Upon my word! another 
white one! or is it the same old darling? Really, 
curiosity and jealousy are getting too much for me.” 

“Dear me, how tiresome!” exclaimed Etta, pet- 
tishly. ‘‘Have you been thinking of nothing but 
that, ever since you went away?” 

** Well, at any rate, I have thought of that—and 
certain tliings connected with it-—oftener than you 
imagine, perhaps. And—have you missed me at all?” 

“O yes,” she replied, hastily, anxious to ward off 
any possible sentiment; ‘and I’m very glad to see 
you, now, just in time to help me.” 

“T shall be delighted,” responded Frank, quietly 
following her lead. “ But Row?” - 

“Why, there is going to be a sort of strawberry 
and ice-cream, party at the Town Hall to-morrow 
evening, and they’ve sent me to make sure about the 
milk and sugar that a number ef people promised to 
give us. But what I can do, is more than I know,” 
she added, rather despondently. 

** Well, I appoint myself a committee of one, to as- 
sist you, and if there’s anything you want, Miss Etta, 
I should like to see the person who will refuse you. 
I shall consider that we are ona raid, and act accord- 
ingly. Peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must!” 

And he was good as his word. Never were unlucky 
individuals so coaxed, attacked, and badgered gen- 
erally, as were those before whose doors that ill- 
boding white steed reposed his ancient frame. Etta 
had little to do but to sit silent and laugh to herself, 
for Frank Adair relieved her of all necessity for exer- 
tion. Such an overwhelming torrent of talk amused 
some, half-alarmed others, and bewildered all tosuch 
an extent, that they hastily made good all the prom- 
ises exacted, and retired within their houses, with a 
sound in their ears, as of the swarming of bees or the 
noise of many waters. 

“There!”’ exclaimed Frank, as he left the last, 
triumphantly. ‘I think none of these people will 
break their word, for I’ve managed to give them a 
pretty lively impression that the end of the world will 
be at hand, if they do. What capital partners we 
should make, Miss Etta! I todo the talking, and 
you for inspiration. We should carry all before us— 
especially with a horse like this, or that other one 
with which you fell in love, last winter.” 

**Piease don’t say any more about that!” 

“TI wonder,” he continued, unheeding her remon- 
strance, ‘if, the owner of that gallant steed could be 
induced to part with him? IfI thought so, I would 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep, until he were in my 
possession, for I feel sure that my future happiness is 
somehow connected with his venerable white form!” 

In this way would he chatter, with a mixture of 
fun and earnest which puzzled Etta to understand or 
answer. When they separated, he said, before turn- 
ing away: 

‘Don’t forget the partnership business, Miss Etta! 
I want toexplain my plans to you, as svon as Ican 
get a chance, so it wont be fair for you to make any 
engagements before then.” 

The precise meaning of this speech Etta was un- 
able to interpret, although she could not but be con- 
scious it admitted of more than one signification. 

Frank Adair appeared, on the next evening, at the 
festivity, where, as he observed, he had earned a 
right to be present, and where his good nature and 
high spirits soon made him immensely popular. He 
related toa crowd of admiring listeners, his previous 
afternoon's adventures in their behalf. 

““ Whenever I want to keep still, I shall get that 
horse to help me!”? he said, im conclusion. ‘‘He is so 
slow he actually goes backward instead of forward.” 

‘Well, he’s twenty years old,” observed some one. 

“He might be forty, and look every day of his age!” 
retorted Frank. ‘‘He must have been at great ex- 
pense, in getting so many bones together! I’ve seen 
only one, fit tocompare with him, in all my life, and 
{ never shall believe that that one was earthly.” 

This was spoken with a sly glance at Etta, who 
pretended not to notice it. But Annie Ray, standing 
near, all at once recalled their last winter’s talk, on 
the subject o1 forty white horses; reminded thereof, 
probably, by the occurrence of these words in Frank’s 
rela'ion of his adventures. 

“O Etta!” she said, suddenly. ‘Did you ever 
try that experiment I told you about? The one with 
forty white horses, you know?” 

“ What kind of experiment, Miss Ray?” asked 
Frank Adair, quickly, while Etta vainly endeavored 
to turn the conversation into another channel. And 
Annie laughingly explained her meaning, for the 
benefit of his benighted city understanding. 

“OI see,” he remarked, when she finished speak- 
ing. ‘The first one to take the young lady’s hand, 
after she counts the fortieth horse, will be her 
husband?” 





“ You." 


‘It’s a fortune you all believe in, I suppose? You 
never knew it to fail?” 

“Ono! It’s sure to come true, for Aunt Debby 
Sykes says so.” 

“Thaven’t the honor of Aunt Debby Sykes’s ac- 
quaintance, but am very glad to have her testimony. 
And Miss Etta has tried the experiment, you say?” 

“O, Ldon’t know. She agreed to, when she went 
away last winter. Did you try it, Etta?” 

“Try what?” said Etta, at her wits’-end, almost. 
“ How inquisitive some people are! I believe you 
think I could stand here and answer questions the 
whole evening, just as well as not!” 

* When you’ve been asked only one question, at 
all! and that you know you promised to answer.” 

“Well, 1l’m not going to answer anything—at 
least not now, for 1 am too tired of the subject.” 

And Etta turned away, with a resolute air which 
sufficiently indicated that her mind was made up. 

* Never mind!” said one of the disappointed group. 
“Her breaking her promise is a sure sign, that 
there’s something more about it than she’s willing 
we should hear. At least, we know there’s a secret.” 

‘Miss Etta, do you hear these slanders?” said 
Frank, as innocently as if he had not been aware 
that she could scarcely fail of catching every word. 
‘They say you have some secret about this whice 
horse affair.” 

“If I have secrets, I keep them,” responded Etta, 
abruptly coloring at the emphasis of his speech. 

* O yes, so we all do—as long as we can!” 

Etta was rather silent upon her homeward walk, 
while Frank, who escorted her, was quite talkative. 

“This walk, somehow, reminds me of the first I 
ever took with you,” he said; “I wonder why? It 
can’t be the moon, can it? tur there was none that 
afternoon; nor the stars, fur the same reason, nor— 
OT have it. Because I’m going to ask you something 
now, I wanted to ask you, then—about that white 
horse. You’ll own to me, that ’twas the fortieth?” 

*“O don’t, don’t tease me any more about that!” 
pleaded Etta. 

“Because I'll swear I was the first to take your 
hand, afierward! Don’t you remember? So!” 
And, before she knew it, the astonished girl was re- 
ceiving an illustration of the circumstances of their 
first meeting, whose repetition involved the clasping, 
not only of hand, but of waist, as well. 

“Now, Etta,™he exclaimed, “I'll say no more 
about that, if you will answer me another question— 
one I have wanted to ask ever since I knew you first. 
Will you promise to make your fortune true? Will 
you marry me?” 

“TI can’t answer, until you let me go!” she said, 
shrinking away. 

** You certainly can’t go until you. do answer!” 

“No, there!” 

“ That’s not the answer I mean.” 

“‘O, if you will only take one particular answer!” 

“Only one, and until I hear that, you can as well 
resign yourself to stay here. You know I told you 
once, that if I ever had the chance, I would be as 
merciless as you were then. And I never break my 
promises! So what do you say?” 

“Well, then—if Imust—Yes. And nowI may go?” 

“Yes, you may in aminute, but I want to whisper 
something to you, tirst.” 

As he bent his head, there was a sound, inarticu- 
late, however, and not to be represented on paper, 
while, an instant later, a young lady with two very 
red cheels, disappeared in the shadows of the porch, 
leaving her late companion standing atone, without. 

What could he have said—or done? 





(Translated expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BITERS BITTEN. 
AN ITALIAN FABLE. 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 

NEAR the ancient city of Imole, there lived a par- 
ish priest named Searpagne, a very rich and ava- 
ricious man. His housekeeper, a woman named 
Nina, was a person of great capacity, who managed 
his household so wisely, that she was held by him in 
high esteem, and at last came to have great influence 
over him, When he hal grown old and feeble, and 
was no longer capable of travelling on foot, she urged 
him to buy a horse for his convenience. He at last 
yielded to her persuasions, and went to the market, 
where he saw a mule that he thought would answer 
his purpose; he therefore bought it for seven florins 
of gold. Now it happened there was at the market 
three merry, reckless fellows, who delighted them- 
selves at the expense of others. When theysaw that 
Searpagne had bought the mule, fhe one of them 
said to the others: 

“Comrades, that mulé is ours.” 

** How can that be?” asked the others. 

“We must wait on the road which the priest will 
pass, a quarter of a mile apart, and each of us must 
say that the mule he has bought is an ass. If we are 
tirm in this assertion, we shall get it four ourselves.” 

To this they all agreed, and stationed themselves 
along the road, as had been proposed. When Sear- 
pagne came to pass the first of the rogues, he pre- 
tended to be just returning from market, and said to 
him, ‘ God keep you, sir.” 

To whieh Searpagne answered : 

“We are well met, brother.” 

‘Whence c:me you?” said the rogue. 

* From market,” answered the priest. 

‘* What good thing did you buy?” 

“This mule,” was the reply. 

* What mule?” demanded the knave. 
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“The one I am riding,” said the priest. 

“Are you in earnest, or are you mocking me?” 

“Why do you akk such a question?” said the 
priest. 


“ Because it does not seem to me to be a mule, but 
rather an ass.” 


“How an ass?” exclaimed the priest, and went on. 

But he had not gone far when he was met by an- 
other man who said to him: 

“Good day, sir. Whente come you?” 

‘‘From market,” answered the priest. 

“Is the market goo1?” 

‘Very good,” answered the priest. 

“Did you buy anything?” 

“T bought the mule you see,” he answered. 

“Is it possible,” said the other, “ that oe bought 
that fura mule?” 

“Yes,” replied the priest. 

“Go, go! it is an ass,” said the rogue. 

“ How! an ass?” exclaimed tlie priest. “ Well, if 
any one else will tell me that, I will make him a 
present of it.” bc 

Going on his way, he came upon the third rogue, 
who saluted him, and asked: 

‘* Have you just come from the market?” 

“* T have, indeed,” said the priest. 

“What did you buy there?” 

“The mule that you see.” 

“How! The mule? Are you in earnest, or do you 
mock me?” 

“T tell you the truth,” said the priest, “1 do not 
mock you.” 

“Poor man!” exclaimed the rascal. ‘Don’t you 
know that it’s an ass, and not a mule? What 
wretches, to have deceived you so!” 

‘* Two others have already told me the same, but I 
could not believe them.” _Then getting down from 
his beast, he said: ‘Hold! I will make you a pres- 
ent of it.” : 

The rogue took it, thanking him with great polite- 
ness. He then went to join his companions, letting 
the priest go home on foot. 

When Searpagne had reached his dwelling, he re- 
lated to his housekeeper how he had bought a saddle 
beast; and while he thought he was buying a mule, 
he had bought an ass. And as he had been told this 
by many persons on his way home, he had madea 
present of it to the last one that told him so. 

“Poor man!” exclaimed the housekeeper. “ Did 
you not perceive it was a trick that was played upon 
you? I thought you knew enough to know that. 
They could not have served me so.” 

“A trick? Do you believe it?” exclaimed Sear- 
pagne. ‘ Well, if they have played me one, I will 
play them two, and no mistake; for, if they have suc- 
ceeded in fleecing me once, they will not be satisfied 
till they have got something else out of me.” 

Now there was a peasant living near the priest 
who had two goats so much alike that the one could 
not easily be told from the other. The priest bought 
both of them. The day following, he bade his house- 
keeper to prepare a good dinner, as he was going to 
invite home friends to dine with him. He ordered 
her to boil some lamb, roast some chickens, and a 
loin of veal; also, to make some good sauce and some 
tarts, as usual. 

He then took one of the goats and fastened it toa 
post in his garden, placing before it something to eat. 
Putting a rope round the neck of the other, he led it 
to market, where no sooner was he arrived, than he 
was discovered by the three rogues, who approached 
him, saying: 

‘We welcome you, sir. What are you doing here? 
You have come to buy something nice, perhaps?” 

**T have come to buy a dinner for my friends; and 
if you will dine with me, you will do me an honor.” 

They all three willingly accepted the invitation. 

When Searpague hail bought what he wanted, he 
put it on the back of the goat, and said to the animal, 
in the hearing of the rogues: 

**Go home to Nina, and tell her to boil this lamb, 
roast this veal and these chickens; and tomake some 
good sauce and some tarts, according to her custom. 
Do you hear? Now go.” 

The goat, left to its liberty, went on its way carry- 
ing its burden, but no one knows into whose hands 
it fell. 

The priest, the three rogues and some of the priest’s 
friends, made a few turns through the market, and 
then all repaired to the house of the priest, where, as 
soon as they entered the court, they perceived the 
goat tied in the garden, eating the grass before it. Be- 
lieving it to be the one to whom the priest had given 
the dinner to carry from the market, they were 
greatly astonished. When they had entered the 
house, Searpagne said to Nina: 

**Have you obeyed the orders I sent you by the 
goat?” 

Nina, who was quick-witted, understood him at 
once, and answered: 

“Yes; the lamb is boiled, and the chickens and 
loin are roasted.” 

“ Very well,” said the priest. 

Having heard the answer of the housekeeper, the 
rogues wondered even more than before, and began 
to covet the wonderful goat. When dinner was 
over, they managed to confer together secretly, and 
agreed among themselves to have it, if not by fair 
means, by foul. So they said to the priest: 

“ You must sell us that goat.” 

He refused, declaring that all the money in the 
world could not pay him for it. 

But such was their great desireto have it, that he 
finally took fifty golden florins as its price. 

“I forewarn you,” said the priest, “so that you 
may not complain of me, that the goat may not at 
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first serve on as he ought, since he fs not acquainte:’ 
with you.’ 

When the rogues had taken the goat home, the 
said to their wives: 

“Get no dinner to-morrow until we have ordere 
" They then went to buy chickens and other pro 
visions for their dinner, and having laid them on th 
back of the goat, which they had taken with then 
told it all they wished it to say to their wives. Th: 
then set it at liberty, and it travelled off at gre 
speed. This was the last they ever saw of it, 

When the hour of dinner had come, they we: 
home, and demanded of their wives if the goat hi 
not brought some provisions, and delivered th 
orders. 

« Poor, stupid fellows,” exclaimed their wives, ‘*« 
you think a dumb beast could do you such service 
You have been cheated. And it is all right, sin: 
every day you are trying to cheat others.” 

The rogues, perceiving that they bad been fool 
by the priest, were in such a rage that they wish: 
to kill him, and went to seek him for this purpose. 










But the priest, who was in continual fear of them 
gave to his housekeeper a vessel filled with bloo 
and said to her: 

«Take this vessel, and put it under your bed. 
the rascals come, I will lay the blame of the trick 
have played on them upon you, and, pretendi 
to be very angry with you, I will strike the ves 
with my knife; fall down then as if you were dea 
and leave the rest to me.” 

The priest had scarcely finished these words wh 
the rascals arrived, and ran upon the priest to k 
him, but he said to them: 

«Gentlemen, my friends, I have done nothing 
offend you. Perhaps it is my servant who has caus 
you some displeasure of which I am ignorant.” 

And turning towards her, he put his hand to! 
knife, drew it out, and broke the vessel which v 
full of blood. The housekeeper, feigning to be de: 
fell upon the floor, and the blood ran in great strea 
in every direction. 

The priest then pretended to be repentant, 4 
cried in a loud voice: 

“Alas, unhappy wretch that I am, what hav 
done? How have I fvolishly killed this woman, v 
was the staff of my old age! How can I ever | 
without her?” 

Then he took a hautboy and played upon it in” 
ear of Nina, and she returned to life, and sprang 
her feet. 

Seeing this, the rogues were more astonished t! 
ever, and furgetting their wrath, bought the haut 
with two hundred florins. They then returned 
their homes. } 

A litt'e time afterwards, one of them being \ 
angry with his wife, gave her a heavy blow upon 
temples, of which she immediately died. He | 
took the hantboy that had been bought of the pr) 
and put it to her ear, as the priest had done to 
ear of his housekeeper, hoping to bring her to 
again. But in vain, for her soul was already in 
other world. One of his comrades, who was pret 
exclaimed: 

“ Go to! what a fool you are! See me do it!” 
catching his own wife by the hair, cut her throat: 
the razor, and then took the hautboy to blow in 
ear. But in vain; he could not revive her. 

The third did the same, with the samme result 
that they ali three were left without wives. 7— 
were greatly enraged, and hurried to the house o' 
priest, vowing vengeance, and declaring that he 
deceived them for the last time. 

They seized him roughly, tied him in a bag, 
started tothrow him into the nearest river. W. 
on their way thither, carrying the bag by turns, ~ 
became so frightened at a noise they heard, that |: 
dropped the bag, and fled with all speed. 

Svon after, by good fortune, it happened th: 
shepherd who was feeding his flocks near by, h 
a plaintive voice, and searching to find when 
came, perceived the bag, and opening it, fi: 
the priest, of whom he demanded why he wast!) 

He answered that the lord of the village had \ 
ed him to marry his daughter, but that he wou)! «| 
because he was @ priest; besides, he was too » 
And it was for this reason that he was thus tre: 

The poor shepherd, believing his words, ask: 
him with a youth’s eagerness: 

“Think you, sir, that her father would give bh 
me?” 

** Most certainly, if you were in this bag in 
place,” answered the priest. 

The shepherd entered the bag; the priest t 
up closely, and left it lying where the rogues 
dropped it, while he took his way to the flock, v : 
he drove off betore him. 

Before he had been gone an hour, behold the 
rogues returned, and without looking into the 
took it on their shoulders, and threw it into th: 
er. So the poor shepherd instead of the pries: 
drowned. 

The rogues now thought themselves well av« 
and started for home. They paw on the ro: 
flock of sheep grazing, and determined to + 
couple ofthe lambs, Approaching very near, the 
that it was Searpagne who was keeping then: 
were greatly surprised, inasmuch as they belie 
had just heen drowned by them. They then de: 
ed of him how he bad been rescued from the w 

“Go to!” he exclaimed; “you are great 
You know nothing. Ifyou had thrown me into 
er water, I should have got out with ten tin 
many sheep.” 

“ Good sir,” entreated the rogues, ‘‘ will yo 
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first serve Lite as he ought, since he is not acquainted 
with you.” 

When the rogues had taken the goat‘thome, they 
said to their wives: 

«Get no dinner to-morrow until we have ordered 
it.” 

They then went to buy chickens and other pro- 
visions for their dinner, and having laid them on the 
back of the goat, which they had taken with them, 
told it all they wished it to say to their wives. They 
then set it at liberty, and it travelled off at great 
speed. This was the last they ever saw of it. 

When the hour of dinner had come, they went 
home, and demanded of their wives if the goat had 
not brought some provisions, and delivered their 
orders. 

‘Poor, stupid fellows,” exclaimed their wives, ‘‘ did 
you think a dumb beast could do you such service? 
You have been cheated. And it is all right, since 
every day you are trying to cheat others.” 

The rogues, perceiving that they had been fooled 
by the priest, were in such a rage that they wished 
to kill him, and went to seek him for this purpose. 

But the priest, who was in continual fear of them, 
gave to his housekeeper a vessel filled with blood, 
and said to her: 

“Take this vessel, and put it under your bed. If 
the rascals come, I will lay the blame of the trick I 
have played on them upon you, and, pretending 
to be very angry with you, I will strike the vessel 
with my knife; fall down then as if you were dead, 
and leave the rest to me.” 

The priest had scarcely finished these words when 
the rascals arrived, and ran upon the priest to kill 
him, but he said to them: 

“Gentlemen, my friends, I have done nothing to 
offend you. Perhaps it is my servant who has caused 
you some displeasure of which I am ignorant.” 

And turning towards her, he put his hand to his 
knife, drew it out, and broke the vessel which was 
full of blood. The housekeeper, feigning to be dead, 
fell upon the floor, and the blood ran in great streams 
in every direction. 

The priest then pretended to be repentant, and 
cried in a loud voice: 

“Alas, unhappy wretch that I am, what havelI 
done? How have I fvolishly killed this woman, who 
was the staff of my old age! How can I ever live 
without her?” 

Then he took a hautboy and played upon it in the 
ear of Nina, and she returned to life, and sprang to 
her feet. 

Seeing this, the rogues were more astonished than 
ever, and forgetting their wrath, bought the hautboy 
with two hundred florins. They then returned to 
their homes. ‘ 

A litt'e time afterwards, one of them being very 
angry with his wife, gave her a heavy blow upon her 
temples, of which she immediately died. He then 
took the hautboy that had been bought of the priest, 
and put it to her ear, as the priest had done to the 
ear of his housekeeper, hoping to bring her to life 
again. But in vain, for her soul was already in an- 
other world. One of his comrades, who was present, 
exclaimed: 

“Go to! what a fool you are! See me doit!” And 
catching his cwn wife by the hair, cut her throat with 
the razor, and then took the hautboy to blow in her 
ear. But in vain; he could not revive her. 

The third did the same, with the same result, so 
that they ali three were left without wives. They 
were greatly enraged, and hurried to the house ofthe 
priest, vowing vengeance, and declaring that he had 
deceived them for the last time. 

They seized him roughly, tied him in a bag, and 
started tothrow him into the nearest river. While 
on their way thither, carrying the bag by turns, they 
became so frightened at a noise they heard, that they 
dropped the bag, and fled with all speed. 

Svon after, by good fortune, it happened that a 
shepherd who was feeding his flocks near by, heard 
a plaintive voice, and searching to find whence it 
came, perceived the bag, and opening it, found 
the priest, of whom he demanded why he was there. 

He answered that the lord of the village had wish- 
ed him to marry his daughter, but that he would not 
because he was a priest; besides, he was too old. 
And it was for this reason that he was thus treated. 

The poor shepherd, believing his words, asked of 
him with a youth’s eagerness: 

“Think you, sir, that her father would give her to 
me?” 

**Most certainly, if you were in this bag in my_ 
place,” answered the priest. 

The shepherd entered the bag; the priest tied it 
up closely, and left it lying where the rogues had 
dropped it, while he took his way to the flock, which 
he drove off betore him. 

Before he had been gone an hour, behold the three 
rogues returned, and without looking into the bag, 
took it on their shoulders, and threw it into the riv- 
er. So the poor shepherd instead of the priest was 
drowned. 

The rogues now thought themselves well avenged, 
and started for home. They saw on the road a 
flock of sheep grazing, and determined to steal a 
couple ofthe lambs. Approaching very near, they saw 
that it was Searpagne who was keeping them, and 
were greatly surprised, inasmuch as they believed he 
had just been drowned by them. They then demand- 
ed of him how he had been rescued from the water. 

“Go to!” he exclaimed; “‘you are great asses. 
You know nothing. Ifyou had thrown me into deep- 
er water, I should have got out with ten times as 
many sheep.” 


do us the favor to pat us Ante a bag, and throw us 

into the river? By doing so you will change us 

trom great rogues into quiet shepherds.” 

“I am quite willing to do your pleasure,” replied 

the priest. ‘‘ Fhere is nothing [ would not do for you.” 
And taking three bags made of the strongest can- 

vas, he put the rogues into them, tied them up so 


them into the river, whence their souls took their 
way to the place where they deserved to go. The 
priest returned home rich in gold and flocks, and liv- 
ed a long time afterwards in great happiness. 
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MR. PHILLIPS’S HIRED MAN. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 





HORACE GLEASON was a most useless fellow, albeit 
a fine-looking one, had it not been for a certain 
effeminacy of countenance, induced by his habit of 
living, rather than by a natural effeminacy of char- 
acter. There were evidences of the popinjay in his 
dress, a supreme air of eusy indolence in his whole 
person. The only son of indulgent and wealthy pa- 
rents, he had thus far found only smooth walking; 
since they carefully removed every obstacle from his 
path. Mrs. Gleason was a tender, persistent, unwise 
mother. She would not allow him to be inducted 
to the routine and drudgery of the counting-house as 
his father had been. The result of his home training 
was slothfulness. His time was spent in lounging on 
the sofa, and waiting on the ladies. He was a good 
partner for a dance, could sing well, and “ whisper a 
tale in a fair lady’s ear such as would please.’ His 
winters were passed in drawing-rooms, his summers 
at fashionable watering-places, where he danced 
attendance on the belles of the season. Asa natural 
sequence, he found existence a bore even at the early 
age of twenty-one. You are not to suppose from 
what has been said, that there was a dearth of the 
nobler faculties. Far from it. He was surrounded 
by a mental atmosphere, resembling those dreamy, 
smoky, August days that act on us as a kind of nar- 
cotic. Friction would make a man of him. 

“Tam going to the country, mother,” starting up 
under the impulse of a new thought. 

**So early, my son? Why, what will the Elling- 
wobds think? It is only the beginning of May, you 
know.” 

“I don’t care for the E!lingwoods. Iam bored to 
death with the monotonous round in which I have 
hitherto revolved. I want the privilege of being 
me, instead of somebody who moves and speaks to 
please the ‘ creme de lu creme.’” 

*“* Where do you propuse to go?”’ 

“Where the fashionable will not throng. I am 
going to hire out to some farmer.” 

“What do you mean? You are surely not in 
earnest?” 

“ Seriously, I am.” 

“You'll getas brown as a Malay.” 

“T don’t care—it’s a good color; and I want a 
change.” 

“ Horace, what madness! what will people say?” 

“ They’ll call me ‘ eccentric,’ a general term in high 
life, embracing all manner of evil, all manner of od- 
dities. There is Tom Hyatt who drinks his quart of 
brandy a day, he’s ‘ eccentric;’ for he is worth half a 
million in his own right. Hyacinth Golding is a 
gambler and a villain; but he has an old miser of an 
uncle who has made a will in his favor; and he, too, 
iseccentric. I havea rich father, and I can do what 
Llist; and [shall only be mildly spoken of as that 
eccentric Horace Gleasou.” 

There was a cutting sarcasm in his tone. He was 
in new guise, and Mrs. Gleason was astonished. 

“ What does ail you, my son? I never heard you 
talk so before.” 

“TI never was so uneasy before. I have reached a 
point where I must do sumething, or else I shall be- 
come a mere imbecile.” 

“But to be a servant, Horace, you who have had 
one at your beck ever since you were born—why, it 
is preposterous.” 

“ Nevertheless, my lady mother, I shall try it.” 

*‘ Your father is amply able to pay your bills; why 
don’t you board instead?” 

Opposition was so unusual that Horace enjoyed it, 
and adhered to his scheme with greater pertinacity. 

“T am tired of all that I tell you.” 

“But youare not very strong, andI am afraid 
hard labor will injure your health.” 

*T shall take it moderately at first.’ 

“ What if your tusk-master be severe?” 

*T will promptly leave him.” 

“You forget Loraine Elmer—what will she say?” 

**T don’t care a fig.” 

IT thought you were engaged.” 

‘Engaged! It was nothing more than a flirtation 
on either side.” 

“©! 
settling down.” 

‘ Well,” with a twinkle of mirthfulness, “I do 
think of it, I'll find you a daughter-in-law while I 
am absent.” 

Mrs. Gleason was horrified. 

“Some robust, country girl, with a peony face, 
and general, uncouth appearance?” 

“Perhaps. A live woman at any rate, who will 
rap the laziness out of me, and no¢é an automaton, 
nor the original of a fashion-plate.” 

Mrs. Gleason began tocry. Ske knew of but one 
type of rustic maids, and it certainly was not pre- 





“ Good sir,” entreated the rogues, ‘‘ will you not 


possessing. 


tightly that they could never get out, and threw.) 


But you are old enough to begin to think of 
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“0 dear! I appeee you “will; you’ve got so con- | 
trary all at once.’ | 
Horace commenced a retreat. | 
“Don’t worry, mother. Kiss me good-by, for Tam | 
off on the six o’clock train.” 

Two days afterward, he was in the town of W—., 
away up among the mountains ot New Hampshire. 
pyeaving his baggage at the depot, he started forth | 
in search of employment. He met with ill success; 
for his appearance was against him, amongst those 
shrewd, stout yeomen, who evenin that sterile re- 
gion have the knack of making ‘two ends meet,” 
a significant expression, meaning that they are cool 
calculators in reference to ways and means. He grew 
weary at length, and seated himself by one of those 
clear springs that gush out everywhere among the 
White Hills. It was grassy and shaded by maples. 
The spot, as well as his limp, physical state invited 
the approach of Morpheus; and he was soon wrapped 
in slimber. Near by was a garden, and beyond that, 
a gothic cottage. Out from its entrance-way came 
dear, little Bell Phillips, humminga wild-wood song, 
as she tripped down the footpath leading to the 
spring. Our hero slept like a second Rip Van Win- 
kle, unconscious of the presence of the hoyden who 
cautiously approached him. Mischief dimpled her 
cheeks as she carefully dipped a long branch in the 
sparkling water, and shook it over the sleeper. 
Horace sprang to his feet, but the fairy fled through 
the gate as if winged. He caught a gleam of curls, 
flashing in the sunshine, saw a pair of charming feet 
encased in tiny, Polish boots, and floating, pink dra- 
pery—that was all; but it was sufficient to set his 
pulses wildly beating. 

“An angel!” enthusiastically. “Only I don’t 
know that heavenly visitants busy themselves in 
giving shower-baths to wayfarers. It may be, though, 
for I verily stand in need of one,” eyeing askance his 
wristbands, which were stained with perspiration. 
“Perhaps it is a happy omen. At all events, Ill 
follow. Confound these farmers! I thought they 
would jump at the chance of employing agentleman; 
but they all have the idea that I am a good-for- 
nothing or arascal. I don’t know that they are far 
wrong. I'll try again; and ifI am refused, I will act 
upon my mother’s suggestion, namely, board.” 

A few moments after, he stood in the large, airy, 
clean kitchen of the cottage. 

“Would you like to engage a man for the season, 
sir?’”? addressing Mr. Phillips. 

That gentleman gave him a rapid scrutiny with a 
pair of intelligent eyes, asif he were taking the gauge 
of his mental and physical stamina. 

“Well, I don’t know. You are not much used to 
work, are you—have never swung a scythe, or guided 
a plougb, I guess?” 

“No sir, I have not; but I believe I can learn.” 

“It will blister those white hands, and in no wise 
tend to improve their delicacy.” 

There was an ineffable cogtempt in the accentua- 
tion of the words that struck to the soul of Horace. 
He had prided himself upon the beauty and symme- 
try of these members of his body. Now he regarded 
them with self-abasement. They were selfish hands. 
What had they ever accomplished for others? 

“T have a disposition to alter their hue.” 

‘« What wages do you expect?” 

‘You may pay me what I earn; it is immaterial to 
me.” 

‘‘Tmmaterial! you are strange. That is an inde- 
finite and unsafe way ofdoing business, young ran.” 

‘Well, I don’t know anything about a farm. I 
am just from New York.” 

“Ah!” 

His last item of information gave dissatisfaction, 
and Mr. Phillips took no pains to conceal it. 

“ You have been a dry-goods clerk, then?” 

** No sir.” 

“Studied law, and got disgusted with the pro- 
fession?” 

‘No sir.” 

“An actor and hanger-on at theatres?” 

* Nosir.” 

“ What did you do for a living then?” 

‘* 1 was a gentleman.” 

“A gentleman! that means a blackleg; for you 
remember the old adage, ‘Satan always finds some- 
thing for idle hands to do.’ I don’t want you, sir.” 


Horace turned to leave. Just then a head covered 
with a rich profusion and confusion of golden brown 
curls, was framed in the doorway. 

“Please hire him, futher. It is too far for mé to 
walk to school, and I dare not ride Zollicoffer.” 

The father was very fond of his daughter, and ac- 
quiesced at once. 

‘Can you manage a epleited horse?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

‘You may stay.” 

Horace was duly installed as hostler and chore boy. 
He tuund the change he sighed for; but it is doubtful 
if he would have remained long in the humble posi- 
tion, had no othtr attraction held him. Where his 
Rachel was, he was contented to be. Her deport- 
ment towards him was a whimsical mixture pf au- 
thority and deference. 

It would be ‘* Horace, you may get a pail of water, 
or you may churn to-day.” Then looking up at the 
open, cultivated physique, her mode of speaking to 
him seemed inappropriate; and she would endeavor 
to amend it, ‘* 1 mean, will you please vo it?” 

After many trials and ludicrous episodes of experi- 
ence, Horace became skilled in the different branches 
of industry. What though he did get laughed at for 
sundry redundances towards mother earth, such as 


cultural efforts were crowned with success, the grand 
ultimatum by which every man is judged, whether 

he be president or tinker. Before the summer was 
over, he wasexpert at swinging the scythe, and so 
won “ golden opinions from all kinds of people.” He 
was a favorite of rural papas; but was too fascinat- 
ing to their marriageable daughters to be a general 
favorite of their sons. The agreeable, handsome ser- 
vant was on terms of equality with them all; and 
was invited to all their gatherings. Heand Bell; on 
one occasion, made two of a party bent on a fishing 
excursion to a neighboring stream prolific in trout. 
As was best and most convenient, they separated 
from the rest of the company, and angled by them- 
selves. Bell grew excited with the sport. In her 
eagerness and hurry, she tangled her line, and in at- 
tempting to unsnarl it, drew the hook into her hand. 

“Horace, come here, pl.ase. I have caught a fish 
I did not intend to catch—how shall it be freed?” 

“Poor little thing!” taking the tiny rose-tipped 
fingers in his. ‘The ugly metal will have to be cut 
out—will you trust me to do it?” 

“Tt will hurt sc.” “4 

* Not as much as it will if you wait until itis swollen 
and inflamed.” 

“Cut it out then.” 

You'll be still, wont you?” 

Tl) try.” 

Pain caused the tears to fall, and made her feel 
faint; but she kept her promise. At length the hook 
was out, and he flung it away. 

“ My darling,” he said, unconsciously, as he held 
her close. The cvior mounted to her brow. 

“T have kept it long enough to myself—I may—I 
must speak now. I have loved you, Bell, more and 
more ever since you gave me a shower-bath. Can 
you love me? Will you be my wife?” 

A grave shadow fell over her countenance. 

“T believe youare good, but I don’t know it, Horace, 
Please don’t be angry, and think me over-cautious. 
I ought to be truthful, you know. I amafraid to say 
that I love and will marry you.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Wont you be offended if I tell?” 

“ No.” 

“When you came here, I thought you was a prodi- 
gal who had spent a fortune in ‘riotous living,’ and 
who retused to go back to a ‘father’s house,’ as did 
the wiser one we <ead of in the Bible—was it so?” 

“Tt was not. I don’t wonder, however, that you 
formed this cpinion of me. My youth was shiftless 
and monotonously miserable. Understand me. I 
have not been dissipated in the lower sense of the 
word; for I have not been addicted to the gross vices 
common among young men. I wasa block of drift- 
wood, floating about on the tide of fashionable society. 
I will show that I am capable of something better.” 

“ You have shown me, Horace.” 

“My home is a luxurious one, my father a man 
of influence, one of the merchant princes of New 
‘York. I can prove my statements, if it is necessary. 
1 know in your estimation, these last considerations 
weigh lightly in comparison with the man himself— 
will he do?”’ 

** He will do,”’ she said. 

“Mother, I have married my country-girl,” was 
his abrupt remark to his maternal parent, when his 
first greeting was over. ‘ This is she,” and he drew 
Bell towards him, with a proud, fond smile. 

Bell bore the examination of the lady’s critical eyes 
admirably. 

‘What do you think of my choice, mother?” 

“She will do. You always had excellent taste, 
my son.” 

“Thank you?” 

** She will create a sensation, I assure you, in our 
circle—such a fresh, pearly, little creature. 1] am in 
a hurry to have her introduced,” and Mrs. Gleason 
actually embraced her daughter-in-law in token of 
her approval and admiration. 

“T am not so anxious about the sensation she 
creatws elsewhere, as 1 am about that with which she 
inspires me.”’ 

“ Selfish fellow.” 

“ But haven’t I grown good-looking, mother?” 

** You are dark, and your hands are horrible. 
tan and coarseness will wear away after awhile.” 

“Now, mother mine, you are not complimentary. 
Iadmire them. They got brown and tough when 
I mowed last summer.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t refer to your low occupations.” 

‘Low occupations! why, they and this darling 
here haye made a man of me. I was nothing but a 
walking signboard for the tailor, when I left home.” 

** How willful and independent you are.” 

“It is because I have some one in here beside an 
idler,” he said, striking his well-developed chest. 
‘“* Some one who isn’t too lazy to assert himself.” 

« But now that you have returned, you must con- 
form to the customs of the society in which we move.” 

“But this is only a visit. I want Bell to see and 
be seen, and then we are going back.” 

* Folly upon folly! We wil! not listen to it.” 

‘J have learned to like the vocation I have chosen ; 
and am happy in it, therefore it is not folly. You 
shall come oui and help me and Bell pick strawber- 
ries this summer.” 

« This is a disappointment to me.” 

‘I am sorry; but the country is the best place for 
me. I am nota Nimrod, but a Jacob; and I enjey 
keeping sheep and reading ‘The Rural” My am- 


The 


bition is to be a good man, a first-class agriculturist; 


and [ am heartily sorry if it clashes with your 
schemes for my ease and aggrandizement; but there 





planting halfa pint of corn in a hill, he gradually 





is one thing <ettled, Mr. Phillips can’t spare his hired 


learned to proportion these matters, and bis agri- | man.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Urion.) 
“LOVEST THOU ME?” 


BY HENRY C. COOPER. 


Come to the shores of that calm, placid lake, 
Where He, who died a ransom for our sake, 
Lingered awhile with those whose eyes were dim 
With sorrow, for they loved him, 
And knew that soon forever from their eyes 
Their Lord and Master to his God would rise; 
And as they hung on each enraptured word, 
They bowed in homage, worshiped and adored. 
And Peter, too—impetuous, overawed— 
Who “thrice denied "’ all knowledge of the Lord, 
Heard those sweet words, calm as the placid sea, 
That burnt like words of fire, ‘* Lovest thou me ?"’ 
And they were thrice repeated; and of fear bereft, 
He answered thrice, ‘Thou knowest that I love thee 
Lord,"’ and wept. 
« * * * * * * * 
Humbly to imitate that august desire 
To know his thoughts, with a tongue of fire, 
J fain would ask with joyful pride of thee, 
Not once or thrice, but ever, “* Lovest thou me ?"’ 
O, that thy answer, as in olden time, 
May tell thy love for me, and prove thee mine! 
And then with purest love to wend our way 
Through happy life to still more happy day, 
When things of time are not—when both our loves shall be 
Consecrated in heaven for all eternity. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Little Benny’s Adventure in the First Snow. 


BY GEO. JAY VARNEY. 


Ir was the last day but one in November, that 
Benny got upin the morning, and saw the ground 
was all white with snow. There were still a few wan- 
dering flakes in the air, when the bright sun rose and 
quickly drove the clouds away, and melted all the 
snowflakes into mist. Benny ran out on the pretty 
snow-carpet, but was immediately called in by his 
mother; for the snow was two or three inches deep, 
and over the little fellow’s shoes. 

Bennie was five years old this day; and he thought 
it delightful that the first snow-storm of the winter 
was so good as to come on his birthday—only it was 
hard that it should keep him in the house. But his 
father had a surprise for him, Just think of a five- 
year-old, with boots on! Didn’t he look funny in 
them?’ Now, his grandmother had promised him a 
present, if he would come and see her on his birth- 
day, and he wanted to show his new boots; so nothing 
would do but he must go right off to her house. 
Benny lived close by a piece of woods—not further 
away than a ball would go, by throwing it two or 
three times; but it was a great deal further through 
the woods—as far, perhaps,as twenty throws of a ball. 
Just on the other side of these woods Benny’s grand- 
mother lived; and there was a path that led straight 
there through the woods. And this was the way all 
went to and from his grandmother's, except when 
they rode im a carriage; for it was a good deal further 
around on the road. Nobody could leave for some- 
time to gowith Benny. But wasn’t he five years old, 
to-day? And he was sure he could find the way if 
the path was covered with snow; he had been to 
grandmama’s sv many times. So his mother put his 
best cap on him, and looked up his little cane; and 
off he went, swinging his cane and looking at his new 
boots. 

The wood was made up of large old beeches and 
maples, with a few yellow birches, swaying their long 
branches all covered with lines of snow. Then there 
were a few small white birches, gleaming almost as 
bright as the snow itself; and clumps of evergreens, 
spruces, firs and tall-pines; “their branches loaded 
with such masses of snow as almost broke them off. 
The path was covered all over; but Benny could see 
the low line where so many feet had trodden. Each 
side of it the stalks of the wood-flowers, the shrubs, 
and the little young trees rose up through the snow, 
bending toward the path as if to point out the way. 
The snow made the wood look very strange to Benny, 
though he had been there so often in company with 
mother or sister, when the leaves were on the trees; 
and he now began to wish that somebody was with 
him. Yet, he marched on, swinging his cane, and 
looking at the curious, little tracks of the mice, and 
the large ones, all in bunches of four, where the rab- 
bits had hopped along. 

Now, to tell the truth, his boots began to feel rather 
clumsy; and one of them caught in a little bush that 
had become bent across the path, and down went 
Benny into the snow. This rather frightened him— 
and it hurt him a little, too; and he almost cried as 
he got up again, and brushed the snow off. Thena 
tall pine that stood close by the path ahead, dropped 
a great load of snow fron its branches down through 
the smaller trees; and Benny turned and walked a 











few steps back the way he had come. But presently 
he looked around, and, seeing nothing to harm him, 
turned again and went on his journey to his grand- 
mother’s. He came almost to the tall pine again, 
when a great voice that came from, he couldn’t tell 
where, cried: 

** Boo-whoo, boo whoo-oo0.” 

This was a little too much for Benny’s courage; 
and he whirled round and ran for home. When he 
arrived at the edge of the woods he felt, a little safer ; 
and, withont stopping, he turned his head to see if 
anything was coming after him. But those clumsy 
boots now got him again into trouble; for one struck 
against the other, and over he rolled in the snow 
again. He was now more frightened than ever; and 








he jumped up crying, and ran into the house as fast 
as his new boots would let him. At the door he met 
his mother, who tenderly brushed the snow from his 
clothing, and inquired into the cause of his return. 

“‘Somebody in the woods boving to me;” cried 
Benny. 

*O,it must have been a cow somewhere in the 
fields ;” replied his mother. 

“It wasn’t acow,mother. I know what a cow says, 
and that wasn’t it.” 

Then they listened to hear if the creature should 
again muke its noise. And they did hear it, and it 
was in the woods. 

“That is it, mother; that’s the booing.” 

His mother laughed. “It is an owl, my son;” said 
she. 

Benny felt a little ashamed now; for he had seen 
an owl. His brother once caught one ina trap, and 
put it in a great box. with laths nailed on the front; 
and Benny had fed him and pestered him with sticks. 
His mother now encouraged him to start off again; 
for she did not want her son to turn back from any 
proper undertaking. Benny was quite ready to go; 
for he was afraid his brother might hear of his fright, 


and sing to him from Mother Goose: 


“Wasn't brother Benny a bantam fowl, 
Born by the woods and scared by an owl?" 


For that was just what he said when Benny was 
afraid of the owl in the cage. So he walked off, hay- 
ing made up his mind to go through this time. 

Just beyond the pine tree there-was a colony of lit- 
tle winter-kings, with their heavy black crown, 
white throats and shining little eyes. And Benny 
listened to hear them talk, flitting among the snowy 
branches only a little higher than his head. ‘Chicky 
dear, dear, dear!’”? sung an old one, picking away on 
the bark at her feet. ‘‘Chitty here;” answered a 
little one, fluttering down from a thick branch where 
he had been sitting, alldrawn up together to keep 
warm; looking like nothing in the world but a round 
bunch of feathers. The old one hopped aside to make 
room for her baby bird, almost as large as herself, 
who now came, a half dozen or more, for acold break- 
fast of the tiny insects their mother had found. The 
nimble mother herself now whirled under the branch, 
clinging to it with her little sharp claws, and looking 
for another burrow of wood-lice. ‘‘ Dicky Lee, Dicky 
Lee;’’ said one, coming familiarly down to a low bush 
within a yard of Benny. ‘I know you, Dicky Lee;” 
and the little boy put out his mitten, asif he thought 
the bird would shake hands with him. He didn’t, 
though ; but flew a little way to another bush. Ben- 
ny stepped along, crying, ‘‘ Stop for me, little chap.” 
But instead of doing so all the birds flew to a great, 
high tree, singing, ‘‘ Chip-a-dee-dee-dee, can’t catch 
me.” “Ah,” said Benny, they thought I was Dicky 
Lee; but I’m somebody else.” 

Now a squirrel, a long distance ahead, broke out 
into the wildest, sharpest rigmarole of a song; and 
Benny ran on to get a sifht ofhim. He could not see 
him at first; but the saucy fellow uttered a note of 
alarm, and ran up the tree, seating himself coolly on 
a limb close to the trunk. Now he broke out intoa 
torrent of squirrel-laughter and abuse; keeping it up 
till Benny threw a snowball at him. But he began 
again as soon as Benny was out of sight. 

Pretty soon Benny thought the edge of the wood 
must be near; so he squat down low as he could, in 
order to look under the trees for the little pond be- 
tween the wood and grandmother’s house. Before 
he could take a good look a rabbit went past him as 
quick as a bird; its round, soft eyes staring at him, 
and its long ears pointing backward over its shoulders. 
Benny knew what it was, and looked after him won- 
dering. But he did not look a half a minute; for up 
came a creature on the other side, and sat down only 
a few steps away, looking at Benny with his little 
cunning eyes. Benny hopped up like a parched pea, 
and ran to a large stump near by, and climbed upon 
it. As soon as he was on the stump, master Cunning- 
eyes trotted along and put his fore paws almost to 
the top of it. He might have jumped upon the stump, 
had not Benny struck at him with his cane; and down 
went Cunning-eyes, and capered around like a pleased 
dog. ‘What did he mean?” thought Benny. He 
was very much frightened; for he had never seen any 
such creature before. But as he saw his long fur and 
bushy tail, Benny remembered the picture of a fox in 
his little book, and concluded this must be one. His 
father had told him that a fox would not hurt any- 
body, and would run away from anybody. But this 
one had chased him; and he wassure his father didn’t 
know about this fox. Benny felt certain that he 
meant to eat him up, because he got in the way when 
he was chasing the rabbit. And then Benny remem- 
bered he had been naughty sometimes; and he 
thought of the bears and the children in the story of 
Elisha, and the tears began to roll down his cheeks. 

There was a little spruce tree growing beside the 
stump; and Benny got hold of a limb, so that he 
might jump into it, and climb up out of the fox’s 
reach. The fox stopped capering, ahd watched him. 
Benny gave a spring, without daring to take his eyes 
from the fox; so he missed his foothold, and fell 
screaming through the low, weak branches to the 
bottom of the stump. Benny picked himself up very 
quickly, and raising his vane on the defensive, looked 
around for the fox; but he wasscampering off through 
the bushes as fast as all his four legs could carry him. 
Benny was astonished to see Cunning-eyes running 
away so frightened; and he dried his tears, and hur- 
ried out of the wood, across the little bridge, and up 
to his grandmother’s door. He went right in without 
knocking, and surprised his grandmother just tying 
a stout string on a sled which he knew was for him. 

“O, this sled is for me, isn’t it, grandmama?” 





“Bless me, if here isn’t Benny!” cried she, turning 
round. ‘Why! how did you get so snowy? Who 
came with you, Benny?” exclaimed his grandmother, 
in quick succession. 

Then Benny began ; hiseyes, and his grandmother’s, 
too, opening wider and wider as he went on. “I 
came all alone, and a great fox chased me, and a owl 
booed at me, and 1 jumped on a stump and struck 
him, and I fell out of the tree; and then I hollered at 
him, and the fox ran away into the woods;” said 
Benny, all in a breath. He had got his story a good 
dea) mixed, it seems. 

“Fox chased you—and you fell out of a tree! I 
don’t wonder your hair sticks up and you are all over 
snow ;” said his grandmother. 

Just then, Benny’s uncle, who lived with his 
grandmother, came in; and seizing Benny, tossed 
him up till his head bumped against the ceiling. 

“Can’t guess what I saw run along by the woods 
just before you came, Benny ;” said his uncle. 

“T guess ’twas a fox and rabbit; said Benny. 
“And he chased me upa tree, too; and I jumped 
down and hallooed at him, and he ran off. 

“You did!’ said his uncle. ‘Why, that was 
neighbor Retchum’s tame fox. 

Then Benny showed his new boots, and his grand- 
mother gave him the sled. This was all Benny's ad- 
ventures on his fifth birthday, except that he slid 
into the pond and got his feet wet. 





(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 





BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


IMPROVING THE KING’S ENGLISH. 


The newspapers have greatly contributed to enrich 
the English language. We shall shortly have, thanks 
to the gentlemen of the press, a pretty, delicate, idio- 
matic turn of speech for all the principal affairs of life. 
Thus, a widow is a ‘fair relict;’”? a young woman 
making her debut at a police-office, is ‘an interesting 
female.” Formerly, a criminal used to be hanged; 
but now he is “launched into eternity.” A man was 
sometimes drowned in olden times; but that never 
occurs now: he may, indeed, be “‘ immersed in the 
liquid element till the fire of life be extinguished.” 
When a man fell down in a fit, a surgeon used to, be 
sent for; but now “medical aid is said to be in at- 
tendance;” should he die before the surgeon comes, 
“the vital spark had fled.” In the time of our plain 
spoken ancestors, horses and cattle were sometimes 
killed by lightning; but they were now “struck by 
the electric fluid.” Again; a ship used to be launch- 
ed—but there is nothing of the kind now. “ We are 
losing all our amusements,” as Crockery has it; 
the ship now “glides majestically into her native 
element,” in which native element, by the way, she 
never was before. In old-fashioned times bride- 
grooms and brides used to be married—We are really 
quite ashamed to say there is no such thing as mar- 
riage now—the bride is “‘led to the hymeneal altar.” 
And the wedding guests, instead of dancing now, 
‘trip it lightly on the gay fantastic toe.” 





Aristippus, the Athenian, being asked, what dif- 
ference there was between a wise and an ignorant 
man. “ Let them be sent,” said he, “‘ out of their own 
country, and you will see.” 





VIGEE. 

Vigee, taking the portrait of a lady, perceived that 
when he was working at the mouth she was twisting 
her features, in order to render it smaller, and put 
her lips into the most violent contraction. Impatient 
at such designing artitice, he at length said to her, 
“Don’t hurt yourself, madam, in trying to make your 
mouth smaller, because, if you choose I will make 
none at all.” 





NEW ENGLAND CURIOSITY REBUKED. 


Doctor Franklin, in the early part of his life, in 
travelling from Philadelphia to Boston, was accosted 
at an inn where he stopped with the usual questions 
of, ‘‘ Whence came you? Whatisyourname? Where 
are you going? and, Of what profession?” with many 
other equally impertinent inquiries. The doctor sat 
obstinately silent till supper was ended, when he de- 
sired the host to assemble his wife, children and ser- 
vants. They were accordingly introduced with much 
solemnity, and the doctor, rising from his seat, thus 
addressed them, with singular gravity: ‘My good 
friends, I have sent for you all, to give an account of 
myself. My name is Benjamin Franklin; I am a 
printer, of Philadelphia, aged about — years, and am 
going on business to Boston.” 





“HIGH FAULUTIN.” 


My EXQUISITE FrRIEND:—While the vociferous 
herald of time was proclaiming from his gothic emi- 
nence, the hour when “ tired nature’s sweet restorer” 
dispenses her somniferous blessings over the lanugi- 
nous couch of repose—J ust as I was preparing to di- 
vest my person of the incumberances of my diurnal 
costume in order to enjoy the luxury of horizontal 
refreshment, within the curtained recess of my noc- 
turnalsanctorum,the subordinate menial that awaits 
my behests electerized me with the most extatic fe- 
licity, by bearing to me your delectible communica- 
tion. 1 carefully incised the seal in order to preserve 
it, as emblematic of the indissoluble tie that bind our 
glomerated affections. My heart experienced the 
most agitating conguaszinations on expanding your 











page! Credit me, sir, when I aver my total and rad- 
ical disbeliefof the multifarious criminalities that de- 
moniac manevolence have alleged against you; the 
promulgation of which, although hypostatically det- 
rimental to the immaculate purity of your moral and 
Professional character, yet it cannot diminish even 
the shadow of a particle of that sublime, profound, 
intense, imperishable, never-ending, still beginning 
love that animates the heart of your Elenora Polly 
Clemantina Clappergo. 


Louis XTV., having asked Boileau in what year he 
was born, that poet answered him, ‘I came into the 
world one year before your majesty, to announce the 
wonders of your reign.” 





This light article is a pretty fair illustration of the 
subject. We should suppose the author had been a 


pupil of the classical lecturer on the philosophy of 
light. 


ON A YOUNG LADY WHOSE NAME WAS LIGHT. 
Light was the maid, in livht arrayed, 
For light to her was given; 
From light she flew, and lightly too, 
She'll light again in heaven. 


No northern light was e'er so bright, 
No light could ne'er be brighter; 

Her light-drawn sigh, passed lightly by, 
As light as air, and lighter. 


The lights divine, that lightly shine 
In yonder lightened skies, 

Can ne'er excel the lights that fell 
Like lightning from her eyes. 


She lightly moved, by all beloved, 
A light and fairy elf; 

Light was her frame, and light her name, 
For she was light herself. 





A peevish English moralist complains that the la- 
dies of the present day have red bosoms, red cheeks, 
and red elbows, and, indeed, are well-red in every- 
thing, but in books. 





SHERIDAN.—The late R. Brindsley Sheridan, Esq., 
threatened to cut his son Thomas off with a shilling; 
he immediately replied, “ Ah, father, but where will 
you borrow that shilling?” This humor, so like his 
own, procured the desired pardon. 


BACK AGAIN. 
A poor fellow in Scotland, creeping through the 
hedge of an orchard, with an intention to rob it, was 
seen by the owner, who called out to him, “‘Sawney, 


hoot man, where are you gawgin?” ‘ Back again,” 
said Sawney. 





“ But, as1 said before, we have proved to you where 
that town-line is. Yes, gentlemen of the jury, there 
it is, and there it will remain forever; and all the in- 
genuity of my learned brother can never efface it— 
can never wash it out. No, gentlemen, he may plant 
one foot on the utmost verge of the outermost ring 
of the planet Saturn, and plant the other on Arcturus, 
and seize the Pleiades by the hair, and wring them 
dry, but he cannot wash ont that town-line, never, 
never.” 





The following is a copy of a joiner’s bill for jobbing, 
in a Catholic church in Bohemia: “ For solidly re- 
pairing St. Joseph, 4 d.; for cleansing and ornament- 
ing the Holy Ghost, 9d.; for repairing the Virgin 
Mary, before and behind, and making her a child, 5s. ; 
for furnishing a nose for the devil, putting a horn on 
his head, and gluing a piece to his tail, 4.s., 6d. 





The duke of Richmond, being asked why he ordered 
a captain’s guard to mount on the kitchen, replied 
that he wished to accustom the militia to stand fire. 


A FINE REPLY OF A SOLDIER. 


A soldier, in the army of Marshal Turenne, took 
the name of that general, who reprimanded him for 
it. ‘*How am I to blame, general?” said the soldier. 
“1 have my choice of names; if I had known one 
more illustrious than yours, I should have taken it.” 
This ingenious answer procured him a reward. 





A German writer says, that Bonaparte was so am- 
bitious, that he would have the Black Sea fur a wash- 
basin, the Mediterranean for a watering-place, the 
Baltic for a fish-pond, the Atlantic for a pleasure- 
yacht, and the Pacific Ocean for a horse-pond, when 
he is in a passion. 





SEVERE RETORT. 

Soon after Lord Sidney’s elevation to the peerage, 
he happened to observe in company, that authors 
were often very ridiculous in the titles they gave. 
“That,” said a gentleman present, ‘is an error from 
which even kings appear not to be exempt.’”’ 





To be sold, a threshing-machine, in good working 
order; has birch, cane, and strap barrels; warranted 
to whip a school of fifty boys in twenty minutes, dis- 
tinguishing their offences into literary, moral, and 
impertinent. Only parted with because the owner 
has flogged all his school away, and his sons are too 
big to beat. Apply at the College of Preceptors. 





A shoemaker in Connecticut, bought some shoe- 
pegs made of rotten wool. Not being able to use 
them, he tuok his knife and sharpened the other end 
of them, and sold them for oats. 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


luvieiwncsiindtnn 
BY ONARLES OUTTERFIELD. 


HOLE-IN-THE-DAY. 
« Preppy, my dear—” 
« Hush—hush, darling! I am going.” 
I kissed my little wife (because I had recently n 
ried her), and went. She objected to my going, 
cause she was very much afraid that I might 
drowned. I was going to Lake Superior, with bh 
a-dozen friends of mine, to fish for trout. 
We expected to be gone a week—might possib! 
gone ten days. We found an abundance of mos: 
tos, and plenty of fish, though the abundance of 
former made the plenty of the latter not so muc! 
a pastime in catching, as we had hoped. 
The day upon which we started was ‘elightfi 
clear skies, and only a steady breeze. The sec: 
day was like the first, and the third like the seco: 


rific with thunder, lightning and wind. We w: 
encamped upon an island, and employed two h 
breeds, with their boats, to row us around. Tow 
evening of the fourth day, the storm abated, thew 
ceased, the waves rolled not so high nor so rapi: 
The morning of the fifth day was lovely again; n-- 
cloud in the heavens. 
civilization, and civilization on the shore of the | 


are badly mixed; and though, in many instan 
such mixture is an advantage to the Indians, 1 
also in many cases a disadvantage to the whites. 
standard of morality is low. Virtue is cheap; hun 
life is cheaper. At least, such was the case at 
time, and the time was not many years in the pa- 
During the stormy day, we had not left the isl: 
Now that the fifth day dawned so beautifully, 
the storm had purified the atmosphere, we looke: 
a season of rare sport, and hoped to enjoy it with 
opposition from the troublesome insects, The | 
men were upon one end of the island, and we 
the other. We were greatly surprised, when 
gathered our trappings, and crossed to their quar 
to find an addition to their numbers. We were 
miles from the settlement, and the wonder was ~ 
the men came there. There were a dozen of t!. 
mostly half-breeds, though some were full-blo 
Indians. Three boats were moored upon the b: 
and the men were all armed. There was not 
alarming in the circumstance of these Indians | 
there. We frequently associated with this cla 
people upon the shore, We therefore walk« 
among them, and gave them friendly greetings. 

We were, however, no sooner in their midst, 
they fell upon us, took our arms away, and dem: 
our money. Every trinket that we carried upo 
persons, they took from us. Then they held + 
sultation, at the close of which they very coo! 
formed us that we were to be left upon the i: 
and that they were going into the woods. Th: 
of money which they received was not large, bu 
prospect of being left on the island to peris): 
anything but pleasant. 

“This is @ serious matter, by hoky!” said 
Blake. 





swer of Bill P: a tall speci from 1)! 
“ but I reckon they aint going to leave us herea 
If they’re up to that, it’s a tough chance. We’ 
tostarve, and no mistake.” 

“Of course they mean to leave us here alwa 
said. “They are not going to the settlement 
Do you notice which way they are steering?” 

“Their money’ll do ’em a mighty sight of g: 
« they don't go to the settlement,” said one. 

“Tf they’d a gin us ten minutes’ warnin’, I! 
we could a whipped ’em, Wall, we've got to 
the best on’t, and probably we shall eat fish 1 
we want.” 

“How are we to get the fish? By hoky,! 
see.it!” said Jim Blake, again. 

“ Our fishing tackle is all gone, truly,”’ I said; 
there is no more chance for fishing. We must - 
on this island, unless some one chooses to con 
take us away.” 

We were a merry company, and the misf °° 
had befallen us so suddenly that we could not 
realize the dangers that surrounded us. Th: 
was in sight, ten miles away to our right. It: 
singular how men will think for their lives. 

“T reckon I might swim to land on a board 
Bill Parsons. 

‘« Where's the board?” IT asked. 

“That’s so,” said Jim Blake. “1 don’t 
We've got to get a mill all the way from New 
afore we ken have lumber. "Taint no use a 
about boards. But I believe we ken make ar 
hoky!” 

“ How » tad 

He spoke of the raft, before he had calcula 
details. 

** We'd need a jacknife, I reckon, for makin 
said Bill. “There aint much show, noho. 
they’d a shot us, we sh’d been all through afor, 

“I prefer to take my chances as they are,’ 

“ Perhaps some ship will come this way. 

‘No ships aint comin’ here—they never « 
swered Jim. “They go clean over agin th: 
shore, and they don’t go often, nuther.” 

All the fish that we had caught were carrio 
in the boats. We had, therefore, nothing to « 
deed, I never before realized the worth of a 
realized it then. Turn in what direction we 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 
BY OHARLES OUTTERFIELD. 


HOLE-IN-THE-DAY. 

«FREDDY, my dear—” 

“ Hush—hush, darling! I am going.” 

I kissed my little wife (because I had recently mar- 
ried her), and went. She objected to my going, be- 
cause she was very much afraid that I might be 
drowned. I was going to Lake Superior, with half- 
a-dozen friends of mine, to fish for trout. 

We expected to be gone a week—might possibly be 
gone ten days. We found an abundance of mosqui- 
tos, and plenty of fish, though the abundance of the 
former made the plenty of the latter not so much of 
a pastime in catching, as we had hoped. 

The day upon which we started was delightful— 
clear skies, and only a steady breeze. The second 
day was like the first, and the third like the second. 
The morning of the fourth was cloudy; the noon ter- 
rific with thunder, lightning and wind. We were 
encamped upon an island, and employed two half- 
breeds, with their boats, to row us around. Toward 
evening of the fourth day, the storm abated, the wind 
ceased, the waves rolled not so high nor so rapidly. 
The morning of the fifth day was lovely again; not a 
cloud in the heavens. We were some distance from 
civilization, and civilization on the shore of the lake 
is not, in all cases, of the highest order. The races 
are badly mixed; and though, in many instances, 
such mixture is an advantage to the Indians, it is 
also in many cases a disadvantage to the whites. The 
standard of morality is low. Virtue is cheap; human 
life is cheaper. At least, such was the case at that 
time, and the time was not many years in the past. 

During the stormy day, we had not left the island. 
Now that the fifth day dawned so beautifully, and 
the storm had purified the atmosphere, we looked for 
a season of rare sport, and hoped to enjoy it with less 
opposition from the troublesome insects. The boat- 
men were upon one end of the island, and we upon 
the other. We were greatly surprised, when we 
gathered our trappings, and crossed to their quarters, 
to find an addition to their numbers. We were fifty 
miles from the settlement, and the wonder was how 

the men came there. There were a dozen of them, 
mostly half-breeds, though some were full-blooded 
Indians. Three boats were moored upon the beach, 
and the men were all armed. There was nothing 
alarming in the circumstance of these Indians being 
there. We frequently associated with this class of 
people upon the shore, We therefore walked in 
among them, and gave them friendly greetings. 

We were, however, no sooner in their midst, than 
they fell upon us, took our arms away, and demanded 
our money. Every trinket that we carried upon our 
persons, they took from us. Then they held acon- 
sultation, at the close of which they very coolly in- 
furmed us that we were to be left upon the island, 
and that they were going into the woods. The sum 
of money which they received was not large, but the 
prospect of being left on the island to perish was 
anything but pleasant. 

“This is a serious matter, by hoky!” said Jim 
Blake. 

“It’s a right smart game—that's so,” was the an- 
swer of Bill Parsons, a tall specimen from Illinois; 
“ but I reckon they aint going to leave us here always. 
If they’re up to that, it’s a tough chance. We've got 
tostarve, and no mistake.” 

“Of course they mean to leave us here always,” I 
said. ‘They are not going to the settlement at all. 
Do you notice which way they are steering?” 

“Their money’ll do ’em a mighty sight of good, ef 

* they don’t go to the settlement,” said one. 

“Tf they’d a gin us ten minutes’ warnin’, I b’lieve 
we could a whipped ’em, Wall, we’ve got to make 
the best on’t, and probably we shall eat fish more’n 
we want.” 

“How are we to get the fish? By hoky, I don’t 
see.it!” said Jim Blake, again. 

“ Our fishing tackle is all gone, truly,” I said; “and 
there is no more chance for fishing. We must starve 
on this island, unless some one chooses to come and 
take us away.” 

We were a merry company, and the misfortune 
had befallen us so suddenly that we could not as yet 
realize the dangers that surrounded us. The land 
was in sight, ten miles away to our right. It is very 
singular how men will think for their lives. 

“T reckon I might swim to land on a board,” said 
Bill Parsons. 

“Where's the board?” I asked. 

“That’s so,” said Jim Blake. ‘I don’t see it. 
We've got to get a mill all the way from New York, 
afore we ken have lumber. "Taint no use a talkin’ 
about boards. But I believe we ken make a raft, by 
hoky!”” 

“ How?” 

He spoke of the raft, before he had calculated the 
details. 

* We'd need a jacknife, I reckon, for makin’ rafts,” 
said Bill. “There aint much show, nohow. Ef 
they’d a shot us, we sh’d been all through afore this.” 

“T prefer to take my chances as they are,’ I said. 
“ Perhaps some ship will come this way.” 

‘“No ships aint comin’ here—they never do,” an- 
swered Jim. ‘They go clean over agin the other 
shore, and they don’t go often, nuther.” 

All the fish that we had caught were carried away 





in the boats. We had, therefore, nothing to eat. In- 
deed, I never before realized the worth of art, as 1 


there was no hope—no means of killing game; no 

means of catching fish; no means of gathering fire- 

wood, and no means of striking a light, if we bad 

wood. If we could have had the privilege of visiting 

the old wreck which Robinson Crusoe found so han- 

dy, we should have esteemed it one of the greatest 

favors of earth. But no old wreck lay in sight. 

We were cheerful through the first part of the day, 

but night came on, and we were sad—without the 

means to provide shelter, and without the means to 

satisfy our hunger. 

“If we’d a been whipped in a square, stand-up 

fight, there’d a been some sense in it; but there aint 

no sense in this, no how,” said Bill Parsons, as we sat 

in a group in the chilly air of evening. 

There was an air of melancholy in his tone, as in- 

deed it is no wonder that we were all melancholy. 

“T can’t make it seem like we was going to die 

here, after all,” said Jim Blake. 

‘““We can’t tell. Iam sorry that I ever saw the 

morning of this expedition—I know 80 much, at least. 

I trust that some means will be provided for our de- 

liverance, though I don’t now see what.” 

I felt, indeed, that I would give all the property I 

possessed (and it was no small sum then), to be at 
that moment in my own house, with the woman who 
had called me Freddy when I started. 

Toward morning, most of us fell asleep. Nature 

was not to be cheated, though we had so much to 
drive sleep from our eyes. 

The following day was charming, and I suffered 
more upon that day, than I have suffered upon any 
other of my life. Perhaps it is not common for peo- 
ple to suffer more upon the second day than any oth- 
er, when they are starving. 1 believe many of the 
company suffered more the third day than the second. 
But as I could not feel the pain in their stomachs, I 
can only speak of the gnawings within my own. It 
was truly horrible. I searched in little wet places for 
frogs. I waded into the water,in the vain hope to 
catch fish of some kind in my hands. I chewed the 
leaves from the trees—felt a desire to gnaw the bark 
—to gnaw anything and everything upon which I set 
my eyes. I scarcely knew that I had another bodily 
organ save my stomach. Thoughts of home, and 
home joys, all culminated in the thought of dinner. 
The island was small and dry. I could find no rep- 
tiles, and I could catch no fish. The day wore away 
in a horror of agony. 

And that night— what a group were we that 
night! I began to feel some dawn of that feeling 
whereby one human being craves the flesh of another, 
to save dear life. It fills me with horror to think of 
itnow. Iam nosurer that I was upon the island, 
than that I could have eaten the flesh of one of my 
kind, had it been possible, without the crime of mur- 
der. Alas, that hunger should have such power over 
a man!—yet it held me with precisely that power. 

I do not know whether any of us slept that night. 
It is very likely that most of us slept more or less, 
but I remember well how I wandered in the light of 
the full, round moon, with only the thought of find- 
ing something toeat. Morning dawned, with a great 
hope. 

“They’re comin’—by hoky, they’re comin!” said 
Jim‘Blake, pointing, with his great right hand, over 
the smooth surface of water. 

“ Heaven be praised!” 

‘J reckoned they wouldn’t doit. The chance is 
right smart now for a breakfast, I take it. I reckoned 
they wouldn’t leave us to starve.” 

“It’s thesame gang, and they’ve got the same boats.” 

“‘Can’t we hurry ’em?’? 

One after another spoke. They were apparently 
making slow time, but it was probably apparently 
only, caused by our excessive hunger. I have not 
often looked upon a sight with more joy than I looked 
upon those boats, moving steadily over the water. 
There were half a dozen of them, at the least, I 
thought. 

“I don’t know whether we’ve got reason to hope 
much from them fellers,” said the oldest man of the 
party. ‘“‘As near as I can make out, they’re the chaps 
that robbed us, as you say. But if they were so out- 
rageous then, I don't know what reason we have to 
think they’re much betier now. I hope it’s all right, 
but I don’t feel sure on’t.” 

“Of course, if they wan’t comin’ to help us, they 
wouldn’t be comin’ at all. They know mighty well 
there aint no more stealin’ for’em here,”’ said another. 

‘It’s all right, boys. We’re goin’ to have somethin’ 
to eat, by hoky!” 

“That's so!” said Bill Parsons. 

“ Be civil, then,” said I, “and don’t say anything to 
offend them. Perhaps they will take us away.” 

Down came the boats, directly upon the island. I 
waded far out into the water, in my anxiety to get 
a morsel to eat. They came within speaking distance, 
and rested upon their oars. One of the boatmen 
whom we hired, stood up in one of the boats. 

“We are starving, Tom,” I shouted. ‘ Bring us 
something to eat!” 

‘Not we, by thunder! 
comin’ after your clothes. 
this.” 

‘‘ Bring us something to eat, and you may have all 
our clothes now,” I answered. 

‘* We ken have them jest as well ef we don’t. We’re 
goin’ a fishin. Wouldn’t ye like to go? We're gen- 
tlemen; we want to hirea hand. Eh?” 

He was a savage, heartless man. I knew he was 
only talking to tantalize us, yet I ventured to beg a 
little more. ‘ 

“Yes,” said I; “we will row for you, and do all 
your work. Take us away, and we will never 


When you're dead, we’re 
You’d ought’er been afore 





realized it then. Turn in what direction we would, 


“Ha, ha, ha! You wont, that’s certain.” 

If it be a sin to hate enemies, I committed a terri- 
ble sin, when he sat down in the boat. So entirely 
heartless and cruel, as he seemed, I almost lost faith 
in my kind; rather, I did not like to acknowledge 
that he was of my kind. There is an intense hatred 
of the Indians in the State of Minnesota to this day, 
and that hatred comes from such inhumanity as Tom 
manifested on this occasion. Seeing that they were 
really going, without relieving our wants, one of the 
party started to swim toward them. To my great re- 
lief, they ceased rowing, and the whole party, myself 
among the rest, plunged into the water, and made 
haste for the boats. The man who had first started, 
was many rods in advance, and when he was within 
a few rods of the boats, Tom discharged his rifle, and 
the body sank to rise no more. We turned instantly 
for the shore, and the party paddled away. 

“T reckon there aint no such cusses as them, but 
just themselves,” said Bill. 

“The Injuns ought to be whipped out. They aint 
fit to live on God’s earth,” said another of the party. 
“Poor Ben’s better off than any of us, by hoky,” 
said Jim Blake. 

Ben had been shot. 

“Ef I could get my hand on that Tom, his life 
wouldn’t be wuth nothin’ nohow. I reckon that 
time’ll come, too.” 

**Helloo! there’s more friends comin’ !”” 

This was said in sarcasm, and fhe speaker pointed 
to a single canoe, at no great distance away, making 
toward us. 

“We ken capture that craft,” said Bill. 

“IT don’t see it,” replied Jim. 

“It may not be necessary,” replied the oldest man 
of the party. ‘‘ We have more reason to hope some- 
thing from this boat, than the others. The men that 
robbed us intend to keep an eye on our movements, 
and get what they can from our bodies when we are 
gone, and prevent help reaching us while we live. 
We have no reason to expect anything from them— 
not even decent burial for our bodies. What is the 
man doing?” 

A tall Indian stood erect in his light canoe, and 
motioned with his hands. The other party were 
nearly out of sight. I interpreted ‘the motions to be 
an invitation to go to his boat, and went into the wa- 
ter accordingly. I bad no sooner done so, than he 
seized his paddle, and started rapidly away. I called 
to him, and immediately turned again for the island. 
He also stopped, turned again, and came toward the 
shore. He came nearer now, took a bundle from the 
canoe, and threw it with all his might toward the 
shore. The bundle fell short of the land, but Bill 
Parsons stepped into the water and picked it up. We 
were overjoyed to find the identical fishing-tackle 
which had been stolen from us by the half-breeds. In 
five minutes, some of our party had lines dangling in 
the water, from a rocky ledge upon the shore, at our 
left. I wes occupied with observing the Indian. He 
was evidently no half-breed, and was apparently dis- 
posed to assist us. I spoke to him in English, and he 
shook his head. 1 made the attempt in French, with 
better success. He spoke the language in a broken, 
imperfect manner, yet I could understand him. 

“Can you give us some victuals?” 

“Me hab none. Me be watched.” 

He pointed over the lake, in the direction which the 
other boats had taken. The thought occurred to me 
that I might wish to inquire for him, if we were so 
fortunate as to escape to the main land, which we 
saw to our right, and I asked him his name. He 
stood up erect, asif proud to answer. 

“ HOLE-IN-THE-DAy!” 

“We have been robved. We arestarving. Can you 
help us to escape? We will give you blankets, beads, 
guns—everything you ask.” 

“ Me ask nothing,” he replied, shaking his head, 
as if displeased that I should think he worked in 
hope of a reward. 

“Can you help us?” 

“Me come to-night. White man mustn’t come 
near. Me come in de night, leave somethin’, and go 
away. Me come again anodder time.” 

The conference was ended. He sat down in his boat, 
and paddled rapidly toward the main land. I called 
to him, thanking him for what he had done, and im- 
ploring him not to leave us to perish upon the island. 
He deigned no reply, however, and ina half-hour was 
lost from sight upon the water. 

The men were successful in their fishing, and though 
we had no fire to cook them, we found the means to 
satisfy our hunger, and preserve life. Under the 
changed aspect of affairs, we became very well satis- 
tied. Itis true that the prospect was anything but 
encouraging, but it was so much improved that we 
felt abundantly satisfied. 

“T’ve got jest one wish,” said Bill Parsons; ‘and 
that is to wipe out the cussed devils that left us here. 
I reckon, if ever I get a chance, they’ll go to t’other 
world without judge or jury!” 

“And they aint goin’ to have any priest, nuther, by 
hoky!” said Jim Blake. 

“It is well enough to talk in this way,” said the 
our ever getting an even chance with them, than there 
is of our reaching land without a boat. 1 am satisfied 
as things are, considering what they were an hour ago, 
but I must confess that the prospect is not very flat- 
tering, even now. It is more than likely that we shall 
have another visit from the robbers soon. They wont 
let us escape, if it is in their power to prevent it. This 
is too near civilization, to admit of such things being 
done, and left at loose ends. They intend to finish 
their work. But I am just of your mind, about wish- 





say a word of this affair as long as we live.” 


oldest member; “ but there is no more likelihood of 


that I could ever hate men, as I hate that savage crew. 
They have shown themselves destitute of all feeling, 
by shooting poor Ben, and leaving us here to starve. 
I could shoot one of them myself, as easy as I could 
shoot a dog.” 

“And easier, too—I could.” 

* So could 1.” 

“And I.” 

“T can plead guilty to the same feeling,” said I. 
And I could, most decidedly. The fire of vengeance 
burned brightly in my soul. 

That night we all slept soundly. In the morning 
we found ourselves more disposed to complain than 
on the evening previous. We were not se very com- 
fortable, after all, and the prospect of deliverance 
was not the best. 

‘*We must search the island,” I remarked. “Our 
friend promised to visit usin the night; doubtless he 
has kept his word.” 

‘There he is, now!” said one. 

He came around a point of land, paddling his canoe, 
“ Hole-in-the-Day!”’ I shouted. 

He stood erect, made a profound bow, and said: 

“ Good-by y* 

“Are you going toforsake us? We shall die here.” 
**Me can do nottin’ more—me got no boats.” He 
pointed to that end of the island which lay to the 
right of us, and again said, “‘ Good-by!” 

That was the last that I have ever seen of Hole-in- 
the-Day, though I have heard of him since as the 
Chief of the Chippewas. It is more than likely that 
the chief is not the same man. 

We hurried around to the end of the island, and 
found the good-old Indian had brought us some game, 
and all our guns and ammunition. How he obtained 
them, I have no means of knowing. Doubtless they 
were stored in some placé to which he had access. 
Perhaps he was let into the secret to some extent, 
and asked to share the plunder and the shame. The 
whole truth must forever remain a secret. The facts, 
asI have related them, are all that I know of the 
matter. There were many wise conjectures by the 
members of our party, but I question whether these 
conjectures would make the world wiser, were they 
given to the reader. 

On the night of the fifth day of our imprisonment 
upon the island, we slept upon the green grass, in the 
spot where we slept the first, and aii the nights. The 
moon had not greatly waned with age, and shone 
beautifully upon lake and shore. It was midnight. 
I was aroused from the deep sleep into which I had 
falien, by the heavy voice of Jim Blake. 

“T hear somethin’, by hoky!” 

In a moment we were all upon our feet. 

“‘T reckon our friends are coming back from fish- 
in’,” said Bill. 

‘*Hush—hark a moment!” 

We were silent for the space of a minute, and then 
the oldest member, who was also the leader, spoke: 

* Boys, it’s our last and only chance. They expect 
to find us dead men. We must hide here behind the 
rocks, and take them by surprise. If we master them, 
then we shall have their boats to go to the other shore 
with. Follow me—steady, now, and still. Not a 
word above a whisper.’” 

It was a moment of suspense, yet a moment more 
fraught with hope than any other that had come to 
us since we were left upon the island. We went be- 
hind the rocks, with our guns in our hands, and 
vengeful hearts behind the guns. 

Our surmises were right. The same party which 
had robbed us, and murdered one of our number in 
cold blood, came now to look for our bodies. We were 
not more than twenty yards from where they landed, 
and could see distinctly, in the clear moonlignt. It 
was a great moment forus. Our deliverance depend- 
ed upon the use we should make of that moment, and 
our revenge was of hardly léss consequence than our 
escape. We spoke no word, not even in a whisper, 
but awaited in silence for the word from our leader. 

The robbers landed leisurely, drawing up one boat 
after another, until fuur boats were drawn up on the 
beach. Their arms were in the bottom, as yet un- 
touched. They all gathered together, un the hard, 
gravelly shore. 

“They’re dead enough, afore this, I take it,” said 
Tom; ‘‘ but mebbe we’d better take the guns. Some 
on ’em may want a dose o’ cold lead.” 

“‘ Throw out the guns, Bob,” said another. 

“It’s likely the bodies’ll be scattered round, and 
mebbe gnawed,” said Tom. 

“ FIRE Yr 

Our trusty leader spoke the word in good time. 
Tom never had the privilege of saying another word, 
after that observation. He fell at full length, with 
his head in the water, and his feet upon the beach. 
Full half the number fell at the first fire. The bal- 
ance, as soon as they could recover from their fright, 
shoved one of the boats from shore, and were 
clambering into it, when the second volley overtook 
them, and every man fell. My vengeance was satis- 
fied, as was that of the leader; but Bill Parsons and 
Jim Blake rushed out, so filled with hate that they 
were never satisfied till the last wounded man had 
ceased to breathe. _We took a seat from one of the 
boats, drove it into the sand, and wrote with a pencil 
upon its smooth side, “ The murderers’ grave.” 

We started at once upon our homeward journey, 
by the light of the moon, and late that night reached 
the place from whence we started. When I got 
home, my wife rushed toward me in great agitation, 
and I said, “Hush, hush, darling! I have come.” 

‘Freddy, my dear!” 

She fell into my arms (because she had recently 
married me), and never left them, till I told her the 








ing to see them punished. I would not have thought 


whole story of Hole-in-the-Day. 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

It is with pleasure we learn that a determined and 
concerted effort is about to be made to complete the 
National Monument to Washington, which has for so 
long remained unfinished in the capital of the Union. 
The work has been suffered by the people to lie over 
so long without even a mere notice, that we had given 
up all hope of ever seeing it completed, and now that 
it is the purpose of those charged with its care to en- 
deavor to complete it, we lend our aid in placing the 
matter before the public, and in urging them to come 
forward to its support. 

When the war of the Revolution closed in the tri- 
umph of the States, it was proposed to erect a bronze 
statue to George Washington, as a memorial of the 
great services he had rendered the country. Con- 
gress authorized the American Minister to France to 
order it, but the lack of funds prevented the execu- 
tion of the plan. In 1799, Congress passed joint reso- 
lutions ordering that a marble monument ‘‘ be erected 
by the United States,” and in 1800 the House of Repre- 
sentatives appropriated one handred thousand dollars 
for “creating a Maustleum.” Again in 1801, the 
House passed a bill appropriating two hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” This bill was slightly amended by the 
Senate, but so late in the session that it did not re- 
ceive the concurrence of the House. Thesubject was 
permitted to remain unnoticed until 1816, when it 
was revived by Mr. Huger of South Carolina; but the 


: resolutions introduced by him were indefinitely post- 


poned. In the same year the State of Virginia made 
an effort to secure the remains for burial at Richmond, 
but the request was refused by Bushrod Washington. 
In February, 1832, the two Houses of Congress passed 
a joint resolution asking that the remains of General 
Washington and his wife might be deposited in the 
capitol. The State of Virginia, however, fearful of 
losing the precious trust confided to it, interposed, 
and requested the proprietor of Mount Vernon “ not 
to consent to the removal of the remains of General 
Washington.” Mr. John A. Washington, Jr., the 
owner of the estate, complied with the wishes of Vir- 
ginia, and decided to retain the “ holy dust” in its 
original place. 

In 1833, the first determined effort to erect a 
National Monument to Washington was begun. The 
“Washington Monument Society” was established, 
with Chief Justice Marshall as its president. The 
new organization went to work with energy, and at 
last succeeded in fairly inaugurating the movement. 
On the 4th of July, 1848, the corner stone was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies, in the presence of the 
President and Vice President of the United States, 
and both Houses of Congress, together with a vast 
concourse of spectators. The address was delivered 
by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, then Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

The work thus begun was pushed forward as rapid- 
ly as possible, the greatest difficulty in its way being 
a lack of funds. The obelisk is designed to be five 
hundred feet high, but at present only one hundred 
and eighty feet have been completed. The whole 
original estimated cost was one million one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand dollars. Up tothe present 
time two hundred and thirty thousand dollars have 
been expended on the unfinished structure. The 
Society have the sum of ten thousand dollars invested 
in Government bonds. They use the interest of this, 
or so much of it as is necessary, to defray the expense 
of guarding and protecting the work. It is their in- 
tention to ask of the present Congress an appropria- 
tion sufficient to enable them to continue the under- 
taking. 

It will be remembered that each State in the Union, 
besides various associations, and many foreign govern- 
ments, have contributed memorial stones, which are 
to be used in the construction of the monument, and 
their acceptance constitutes, indeed, a pledge on the 
part of the nation for the completion of the work. 

It has long been a matter of reproach to us that we 
have no national monument to the Father of his 
Country. Maryland has a beautiful column sur- 
mounted"by his statue, and the capital of Virginia 
contains the masterpieces of American art devoted to 
the same purpose; bat throughout this broad land 
we have nothing intended to perpetuate the memory 
of Washington that can be called national. Worse 





than this, our people have looked with coldness and 
neglect upon the only eftort to erect such a memorial, 
and in the midst of all our wealth and prosperity, it 
has been found impossible to raise the sum of one 
million of dollars necessary to complete it. 

This is greatly to our discredit. Our five great At- 
lantic cities alone ought to be and are able to furnish 
the amount with but little exertion. How easy, then, 
would it be for this great Union to complete the work. 
If the people are unwilling to subscribe individually, 
the various State Legislatures, and the National Con- 
gress can easily appropriate the necessary amount, 
and thus compel the people to discharge the duty 
that has been neglected for so longa time. We hope 
they will do this, for it would bea shame to suffer the 
monument to remain in its present condition. 

There never was a time when the amount needed 
could be so easily raised. The country is full of 
money, and it flows in and out with more ease than 
at any previous time. Millions are expended yearly 
upon all kinds of fully and extravagance, and no one 
can now plead a lack of means as an excuse for re- 
fusing to contribute to this good work. 

We hope, then, that Congress will respond liberally 
to the appeal of the Society, and that the various State 
Legislatures will also come to their aid. 


NEW FEATURE IN THE TELEGRAPH. 


Great as have aJready been the services of the elec- 
tric telegraph, it is likelyin the future to render us a 
service equal almost in value to its rapid transmission 
of messages. It has been discovered to be one of the. 
best indicators of the weather now in existence. The 
researches and experiments of Father Secchi, the fa- 
mous Italian savan, are throwing much light upon 
this subject. 

Most persons are aware that currents other than 
those proceeding from the batteries at work, are al- 
most constantly passing over the telegraph wires, and 
constitute-some of the most serious obstacles with 
which the operators have to contend ; sometimes they 
come with such force that they render the signals 
from the working batteries unintelligible. They 
proceed either from the earth or the atmosphere, 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next nnmber: 

“THE BALLAD’S PROPHECY,” by Mrs. Caroline A. 
Soule. 

**MAY AND SEPTEMBER,” by Mary A. Lowell. 

** CROSS OF THE LEGION,” by James D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

“THE TELLTALE EYE,” by a Traveller. 

“NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE,” by Mrs. P..H. Phelps. 

“ST. MAuR: or, The Ghost of Hendee Hall,” by 
Etta W. Pierce. 

“Youne Fouixs’ Cius,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“Puss ALLYN,” by Kate Putnam. 

“Luu,” by Clarence F. Buhler. 

“ON THE SHORE,” by Etta W. Pierce. 





OUR RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


One year ago it was quite common with many per- 
sons, in speculating upon the future, to express their 
dread of the return of our soldiers from the army. 
It was natural that it should be thought a serious 
affair to release suddenly, from all the restraints of 
military discipline, several hundred thousand mep 
who had been for four years more or less injured by 
evils of a soldier’s life; and many predictions were 
made of coming disorder and lawlessness. But the 
brave fellows who for so many years risked life and 
limb for the maintenance of their country’s authori- 
ty, were not the men to disregard it after their return 
home. Having made good soldiers, they have come 
home to make good citizens. Nothing in the history 
of our country is grander or more striking than the 
picture they now present—a victorious army, quietly 
turning from its hard-earned conquests and resum- 
ing its old positions in civil life, with a calmness and 
dignity worthy of such men. 





THE ART OF PRINTING. 
D’Israeli believes, and brings up a mass of evidence 





and are termed ‘earth currents.” For some time 
past, Fathér Secchi and several of his friends have 
been devoting themselves to the task of studying the 
variations of these currents, and, if possible, discov- 
ering the laws which govern them. Among the re- 
sults of their labors they mention the following: 
Whenever the earth currents are more irregular than 
usual, bad weather invariably follows; the degree of 
the irregularity of the earth currents bearing always 
an exact relation to that of the storminess of the 
weather which they precede. : 

It would be well for our telegraph companies to re- 
quire their operators to note these changes, and re- 
port them faithfully and promptly. 





CAUSES OF SUDDEN DEATH. 

At a scientific congress held at Strasbourg some 
time ago, an interesting report was presented on the 
causes of sudden death. To ascertain its cause, sixty- 
six cases of sudden death were made the subject of a 
rigid post mortem examination, and it was found that 
of the whole number, only two had died from disease 
of the heart. Nine had died from apoplexy, and for- 
ty-six from congestion of the lungs—that is, the lungs 
were so full of blood they could not work, there not 
being room for a sufficient quantity of air to enter to 
support life. The causes that produce congestion 
of the lungs are, cold feet, tight clothing, costive 
bowels, sitting still until chilled, after being warmed 
with labor or a rapid walk, going too suddenly from 
a close, heated room into the cold air, especially after 
speaking, and sudden, depressing news operating on 
the blood. These are the principal causes of sudden 
death ; heart disease, which is believed to be so com- 
mon, being, in reality, very rare. By proper cau- 
tion many lives may be preserved, which are now 
being sacrificed through ignorance and carelessness. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

A late Paris letter says: ‘“ Imagine a white dress 
stuck all over with real, though of course stuffed 
love-birds, the interstices being filled up with beetles 
—not ‘the little beetles that we tread upon,’ nothing 
of that sort, but regular fine gold and green insects, 
such as we see in the growing darkness of a Neapol- 
itan summer night. The birds rather remind one of 
Italy, too. They are like those warblers which we see 
there served up on polenta. Last year the female 
mind was insane about boots; heels like pegs placed 
in the middle of the foot, and so high that even the 
dirt of Paris asphalte did not soil the wearer. This 
year the madness has reached the brain, and lunatic 
bonnets are the natural result. Bonnets? Howcan 
that be a bonnet which has no crown, no front, no 
back? It must be ‘nothing,’ like Sheridan's cele- 
brated * foutless stocking without a leg.’ ” 





EXTRAVAGANT.—An exchange in commenting up- 
on the extravagance of the French, tells us of a bap- 
tism in high life in Paris, in which the little inno- 
cent was made to “renounce the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world,” in a dress which cost 
eighteen thousand dollars. 





A HANDSOME PRESENT.—The Princess of Wales 
celebrated her twenty-first birthday a few weeks ago, 
and was surprised by the gift trom her husband of 
a fine pair of bay ponies with carriage and har- 
ness complete. The ponies alone are said to have cost 
about $3000. 





to sustain him, that the art of printing was known to 
the Romans, but that they rejected it as unsuited to 
their civilization, and that the emperors were bitterly 
opposed to it, as in it they recognized a powerful 
enemy to their tyranny. They did, however, make 
use of iton a small scale. The Emperor Justinian 
had a stamp on which were engraved or carved the 
letters of his name, and he made constant use of this 
for signing documents. Theodoric did the same. 
The movable letters with which the Roman potters 
stamped their wares, were similar to those used by 
the book-binders of the present day for lettering, etc. 
The Romans were also perfectly familiar with print- 
ing ink, and their refusal to make use of the printing 
press must be attributed either to the opposition of 
the emperors, or the popular belief that it was not 
suited to such high civilization. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN JUSTICE. 


The institutions of the present differ from those of 
the past, just precisely in proportion to the difference 
which separates the spirit of the present from that of 
the past. Perhaps this difference is shown in noth- 
ing so remarkably as in the administration of justice 
then and now. In the ancient criminal law, the fact 
that a person was charged with a crime was con- 
sidered strong evidence of his guilt, and upon him fell 
the burden of proving the falsity of the charge, as he 
was held guilty until he showed his innocence. In 
the modern law the charge is brought in the name of 
the State, and the accused is held innocent until his 
guilt is proved, the burden of the proof resting upon 
the accuser. The patient investigation of charges 
which characterizes our system, was unknown to the 
ancients, and the death penalty, which is now so 
rare, was then so common, that, in the language of 
Gibbon, the life and death of a citizen was “ deter- 
mined with less caution and delay than the most or- 
dinary question of covenant or inheritance.” 


—< > 


SMART SMUGGLERS.—Smuggling between Switzer- 
land and France is reduced to a svience. You buy a 
watch of a Geneva watchmaker. He asks you: 
** Will you take it with you, or shall we deliver it at 
Paris?” If you answer that you prefer it delivered 
at Paris, he gives you a note, with which, when you 
arrive at Paris, you go to an appointed place and 
receive your watch, as innocent of the payment of 
duty as when it left the goldsmith’s hands in Geneva. 

NovEL IDEA.—An enterprising person in Paris 
has opened an office on the Boulevard where the peo- 
ple may take a box, a stall or seat in any theatre in 
Paris without the troubleof going down to the house 
and waiting an hour or two toget it. The idea is re- 
garded as an excellent one. 











A GOOD SPECIMEN.—As a specimen of what can 
be accomplished by the employment of freedmen, 
Colonel J. J. Wiliams, a planter of Florida, states that 
with a force of about one hundred colored hands he 
raised during this year from 200 to 250 bales of cot- 
ton, each bale weighing 500 pounds. 





A DISGUSTED WIFE.—A young lady in Westboro’ 
was married on Thanksgiving day to a returned sol- 
dier whom she ha] never seen before, the courtship 
baving been conducted by letter. On the following 
morning she put on her cloak and bonnet and ran 
away, and has not since returned. 





FEMALE EMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE, 

The French afford their women numerous methods 
of earning their living, that neither England nor 
America possess. Women are employed in almost 
every department of business. Nine-tenths of the 
bookkeepers in the retail shops are women. They 
are in charge of all the box-offices of the theatres 
both night and day, and are employed as box-open- 
ers and audiénce-seaters, One may find them even 
in groceries, hardware and fruit shops, wood-yards 
and butcheries. The ticket-sellers at the railway 
stations are principally women. They even act as 
guards for the stations and some of the less fre- 
quented crossings. They cry the rate of exchange 
every afternoon after Bourse hours; and leave the 
men far behind in their sales of newspapers. They 
are preferred as occupants for porters’ lodges. They 
undertake the moving of furniture, and fulfil their 
contracts with masculine fidelity and promptness, 
They sweep the streets, and are largely interested in 
the rag and old clothes trades. They do not shrink 
from labor, and it is astonishing to see how well they 
succeed in some pursuits that in other countries are 
regarded as only fit for men. The dense population, 
and the ditliculty of making a living, force them into 
active competition with the men. 





OUR PORTFOLIO, 

Some time since we had prepared for the readers of 
the FLAG a PORTFOLIO for the purpose of enabling 
them to preserve their papers during the year, or 
until they srish ¢c have them bound. It has become 
80 very popular, that we desire now to call attention 
to it again. The new year has just begun, and it 
will be well for, those who wish to preserve the FLAG, 
to procure a portfolio at once. It is neat and attrac- 
tive in appearance, and will hold a year’s papers. It 
holds them so firmly, that they cannot be misplaced 
or disarranged, and preserves them from injury or 
dirt. At the close of the year the subscriber has a 
neat, handsome volume as fresh as when the papers 
came from the press; and if he does not desire tu have 
@ more substantial binding for his file, he will tind 
the Portfolio all that is really necessary. Every one 
who has used it is delighted with it. We can supply 
them at this office for $1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post-paid, for $1.25. Each subscriber would do 
well to send for the Portfolio at once. 





A COMFORTABLE HOME.—Appold, the English 
mechanician, who has just died, possessed one of the 
most singular as well as one of the most comfortable 
residences in the United Kingdom. He did every- 
thing in his power to save labor about his house, 
where the duties could be performetl by machinery. 
Everything was automatic. The doors opened as 
you approached them, and closed after you passed 
through them ; water came unbidden into the basins; 
when the gas was lighted the shutters clased; a self- 
acting thermometer regulated the temperature of the 
rooms; and even the gates of the stable yard opened 
to a vehicle, and closed without slamming after it 
had gone by. 





A CAUTIOUS DUKE.—George IV., in the latter 
years of his life, was in the habit of quoting the Iron 
Duke as a witness to the statement that his majesty 
had led in person the detisive charge at Waterloo. 
Wellington’s answer on such occasions invariably 
was, ‘‘1 have often heard your maejsty speak of that 
before.” 


CONVERSATION.—It was a rule with Dr. Jonathan 
Swilt, ‘‘ never to speak more than a minute at a time, 
and to wait for others to take up the conversation.” 














THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLac OF ouR Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. 
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O, playmate of my youthful years, 
To-night my fancy ranges 

Away from life's delights and dreads, 
Its chances and its changes, 

e To those old days so rare and sweet— 
The days we spent together 

Beneath the soft, blue, bending skics 
Of childhood’s sunny weather. 


I know not that they ever come 
To thee, these haunting fancies— 
The touch, the tone, the vanished hand, 
The loving words and glances; 
But ah! they all come back to me, 
So real in their seeming, 
I see again each dear old haunt— 
Ah! can it be but dreaming ? 


The mill-wheel crumbling to decay, 
The ivy arching over, 
The milk-white locusts shutting in 
A crimson sea of clover; 
The wild clematis by the brook, 
Its graceful pendants swinging, 
With twittering swallows round and round 
On airy pinions winging; 





The barn, with its wide-open doors, 
The farmers at their mowing, 

The billowy sweep of bearded wheat, 
Like burnished silver glowing; 

The cool green seas of bending maize 
The shady orchard closes; 

The pasture with its broken wall, 
And scent of ferns and roses: 


Ah, how they all come back to-night! 
O playmate, tender-hearted, 
How fades, like some faint mist away, 
The long years since we parted! 
But thou perchance hast learned to scorn 
These simple, olden pleasures, 
Since thou hast won, in other lands, wt 
Rare fame and costly treasures. 


But O, sometimes at evening hour, 
While yet the faint light lingers, 
And countless lamps burst into blaze, 
Lighted by unseen fingers, 
Down the dim galleries of the past 
Let memory, softly turning, 
Awake for those old happy days 
One throb of tender yearning! 
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every afternoon after Bourse hours; and leave the 
men far behind in their sales of newspapers. They 
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» that they cannot be misplaced 
or disarranged, and preserves them from pe aa or 
dirt. At the close of the year the subscriber has a 
neat, handsome volume as fresh as when the papers 
came from the press; and if he does not desire tu have 
@ more substantial binding for his file, he will tind 
the Portfolio all that is really necessary. Every one 
who has used it is delighted with it. We can supply 
them at this office tor $1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post-paid, for $1.25. Each subscriber would do 
well to send for the Portfolio at once. 





A COMFORTABLE HomE.—Appold, the English 
mechanician, who has just died, possessed one a the 
most singular as well as one of the most comfortable 
residences in the United Kingdom. He did every- 
thing in his power to save labor about his house, 
where the duties could be performed by machinery. 
Everything was automatic. The doors opened as 
you approached them, and closed after you passed 
through them ; water came unbidden into the basins ; 
when the gas was’ lighted the shutters clased; a self. 
acting thermometer regulated the temperature of the 
Tooms; and even the gates of the stable yard opened 
to a vehicle, and closed without slamming after it 
had gone by. 





A CAUTIOUS DUKE.—George 1V., in the latter 
years of his life, was in the habit of quoting the Iron 
Duke as a witness to the statement that his majesty 
had led in person the dedisive charge at Waterloo. 
Wellington’s answer on such occasions invariably 


was, ‘I have often heard your maejsty speak of that 
before.” 

CONVERSATION.—It was a rule with Dr. J onathan 
Swilt, “‘ never to speak more than a minute at a time, 


and to wait for others to take up the conversation.” 
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THE BACKWARD LOOK. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


O, playmate of my youthful years, 
To-night my fancy ranges 

Away from life's delights and dreads, 
Its chances and its changes, 

To those old days so rare and sweet— 
The days we spent together 

Beneath the soft, blue, bending skies 
Of childhood's sunny weather. 


I know not that they ever come 
To thee, these haunting fancies— 
The touch, the tone, the vanished hand, 
The loving words and glances; 
But ah! they all come back to me, 
So real in their seeming, 
I see again each dear old haunt— 
Ah! can it be but dreaming ? 


The mill-wheel crumbling to decay, 
The ivy arching over, 
The milk-white locusts shutting in 
A crimson sea of clover; 
The wild clematis by the brook, 
Its graceful pendants swinging, 
With twittering swallows round and round 
On airy pinions winging; 


The barn, with its wide-open doors, 
The farmers at their mowing, 

The billowy sweep of bearded wheat, 
Like burnished silver glowing; 

The cool green seas of bending maize 
The shady orchard cluses; 

The pasture with its broken wall, 
And scent of ferns and roses: 


Ah, how they all come back to-night! 
O playmate, tender-hearted, 

How fades, like some faint mist away, 
The long years since we parted! 

But thou perchance hast learned to scorn 
These simple, olden pleasures, 

Since thou hast won, in other lands, 
Rare fame and costly treasures. 


But O, sometimes at evening hour, 
While yet the faint light lingers, 

And countless lamps burst into blaze, 
Lighted by unseen fingers, 

Down the dim galleries of the past 
Let memory, softly turning, 

Awake for those old happy days 
One throb of tender yearning! 
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The Ghost of Hendee Hall, 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 














HAT was an evil day. Robert 
Hendee’s heart was human. 
He saw Hagar, the betrothed 
wife of his brother, and loved 
her madly. While all was be- 
ing made ready, while Gilbert 
was purchasing and fitting up 
from Hagar’s wealth,the neigh- 
boring estate of the Fields, in- 
tending to make it a perma- 
nent residence, the woman of 
whose hand and fortune he felt 
so sure, was walking with Rob- 
ert in the moonlight of soft 
simmer nights, and sailing 
with him across the clear, calm 
bay, and singing old love songs 
for his ear only, when no other was near. Worse yet, 
she was loving him with all her wild, passionate, 
Creole heart. 

“When or how the truth of the matter first dawn- 
ed upon Gilbert, tradition saith not; but there wasa 
scene full of towering wrath, and taunts, and re- 
proaches, and threats; and at its end, Hagar grew 
stately, calm, and pale, and Robert kissed her lovely 
hand, and went away; after which Gilbert hovered 
near, like one afraid of his treasure, and watched 
her with eyes that never slept. The wedding-day 
dawned at last, and nothing had been seen of the 
obnoxious Robert. There was never such a bride, be- 
fore; never one so white and beautiful, but, withal, 
sovery calm. For one moment St. Maur’s vigil about 
her never relaxed; and so the bridal hour drew on, 
and she entered the carriage, and was driven to that 
little church that I told you of, and a great, grand 
party followed, rejoicing; and thechurch aisles were 
strewn with roses, and there they were married. 

‘* Magnificent was the wedding-feast,and the lights, 
and the music, and the dancing thereof! And the 
bride opened the ball with a gay young English bar- 
on who was present, and laughed, and sang, and be- 
wildered all who saw her with a beauty which, that 
night, men said, was more than mortal. It was 
somewhere near midnight when she was missed from 
the room. Uneasiness fullowed; then terror; then 
search; and ¢hen—down on the beach, whither they 
traced her by her slender foot-prints. At an old 








trysting-place along the crags, where the servants 

afterwards swore she bad often met Robert, they 

found the earth trodden, and stained with pools of 
fresh blood; and, clinging to the shrubs that grew 

near by, some torn and dabbled shreds of a bridal 

veil. Further search served to discover more positive 

proofs of of a foul and terrible murder. And O, sad- 

dest sight of all! they found a cluster of golden curls, 

all tangled and blood-bespattered; and flung over 

the crag at their rocky base, a dagger of Robert Hen- 

dee’s, stained with her blood. For the rest, the sea 

had it. 

“A horse was discovered, fastened in a thicket, but 

a half a mile away, and proved to be the property 

of Robert. He himself was walking the beach 

calmly, close by the scene of the murder; and when 

arrested, offered no resistance, but denied all knowl- 
edge of the dreadful deed, and protested his inno- 
cence. That he was there to meet the doomed girl, 

he admitted, but not his purpose in so doing. Those 
who knew him best, knew that it was an elopement— 
knew, too, that Hagar had never meant to marry St. 
Maur. But Gilbert would believe nothing—hear 
nothing but his brother’s guilt; and the secrets of 
that other heart must rest forever with the sea in 
which it lies buried.” 

Ruby’s voice had sunk to a whisper. All the color 
was gone from her sweet, blonde face. 

“And was the body never found?” said the low, 
awed voice of Miss Lermond. 

“Never! It had been thrown over the crag, and 
carried out by the tide. You know how Robert Hen- 
dee died in prison; but there is only one in the world, 
I think, who to this day believes him guilty of the 
murder, and he is—” 

“Who?” asked Nathalie. 

“St. Maur.” 

Miss Lermond drew her breath hard. 

“Much of Hagar’s wealth fell into his hands,” 
Ruby went on; “there were other claimants, but he 
was fortunate enough to secure a legal adviser—Cal- 
vert, I believe is his name—whose perseverance over- 
came all difficulties—he is from New York, a great 
lionne—very talented, and very rich, though report 
says, years ago, when such things were in date, he 
once occupied a debtor’s cell in a common jail.” 


Miss Lermond raised her head slowly from her 
hand. A faint crimson flush was creeping into the 
oval cheek. 

“ John Calvert?” quick, involuntarily. 

Yes,” said Ruby, all innocence, ‘‘that is the 
name. Do you know him?” 

If she had known what was passing in the young 
heiress’s mind that moment, how she was seeing again 
—dimly, itis true, for the veil through which she 
saw was made up and darkened from many a year— 
a corridor, with faint gleams of light falling here and 
there, and a tall figure pacing it, with firm, metallic 
tread—leonine head always bent, hands always lock- 
ed behind him; seeing Grandpa Lermond going out 
on a mission, one eventful day—feeling again a little 
of the surging indignation that she had felt once at 
school, upon learning how Mr. Calvert, rising then to 
fame and fortune, had returned a certain sum of mon- 
ey to Messrs. Ward and Clayton, with a rate of inter- 
est that would have shamed a Jew usurer. 

“T knew him once, long ago,” she answered Ruby. 

“It is said,” volunteered Ruby, “ that St. Maur 
was greatly vexed about the will. He was wise 
enough to submit, however, to his share of the inher- 
itance—a curse! Well, it is a sad story, is it not? 
You must know these Hendees were always an un- 
lucky race. 1am ofa remote branch, and but a vis- 
itor here, you know.” 

“ And this St. Maur—” began Miss Lermond. 

0, I never saw him but once, when I[ was a child. 
He was ahandsome man then, with dark eyes and 
hair. Machere, it is twelve o’clock!” 

She rose up to kiss Miss Lermond good night, her 
fair face wearing a less frightened look, since she had 
told the story so bravely. They were standing side 
by side before the great mirror, and she turned Na- 
thalie about, and looked in it. 

“You are so pretty,” she said, like a child, “and I 
love all beautiful things.” 

Miss Lermond kissed the white forehead, soberly. 

“Are yousure,” said Ruby, with her hand on the 
door, ‘‘ that you are not afraid to sleep here now?” 

“Very sure,” answered Nathalie. 

** Because 1 can call Mrs. Roberts—” 

** Not for the world!” 

Ruby looked back with soft, troubled eyes. 

“ Then good night,” wistfully. 

“ Good night.” 

With a dull, sullen sound, the door shut after her. 
Nathalie stood gazing into the mirror, ashamed of the 
paling face that it reflected. She would have given 
half her fortune at that moment to have furgotten 
Ruby’s story. Presently there came a revulsion of 
feeling. 

“Am I cowardly or superstitious?” she said, shak- 
ing off a creeping chill, and turning resolutely from 
the glass. ‘‘lt is too late, at least, to stand here 
longer waiting for the ghost of Hagar St. Maur,” 

The curtains of the two arched windows had been 
looped away. Nathalie suffered them to remain so. 
The storm outside was ceasing, but a wild sea-wind 
blew across the casements and through the tall Nor- 
way pines beyond, with a moaning, eerie sound. 
Above that rose up the dull, distant roar of the 
wretched sea. In the shadow of the amber satin bed- 
hangings, Nathalie lay and listened, expectant of she 
knew not what; but as nothing came, lulled at last 
into adreamy sense of rest and forgetfulness, the 
white eyelids shut gradually down, and Nathalieslept. 








tell what aroused her—whether it was a subtle in- 
stinct of danger, true even in sleep, or some sound 
within the chamber, The moon had broken from the 
clouds, and was shining brightly into the room—she 
remembered long after how the pallid light streamed 
through the opening of the curtains, and lay upon 
the black velvet floor in long, arrowy gleams. She 
started wildly up. 

The glass door opening upon the balcony, as also 
the one of lattice-work, stood wide open. The wind 
was blowing coldly in, and flaring the lamp that still 
burned upon the toilet-table. Nothing more about 
the room was changed but the draperies of the bed, 
which she had loosed about her before going to sleep. 
These were now fastened or hell back, and standing 
in the opening thus made, clearly defined in the full 
moonlight, she saw the figure of a woman. 

Great God! was she sleeping or waking? Was it 
truth or fancy—a dream, or a nightmare of troubled 
slumbers? or had the grave indeed given up its dead? 
It was a pale and misty shape, clothed in some light 
garment, which clung about it in drenched and drip- 
ping folds. From the low, waxen forehead far below 
the slender waist, streamed down a cloud of long, 
wet, golden hair, wrapping all the faint outlines as if 
inacloud. Her head was inclined to one side, so 
that the face stood half in shadow, and half in light, 
gazing out on Nathalie; anda face so wan and woeful, 
so terrible in its look of blank and hopeless loss, but 
witha), so full of strange, unearthly loveliness, human 
vision had surely never seen before. The curved lips 
were half parted in a wonderful smile. The eyes 
looked straight into Nathalie’s, black, and almond- 
shaped, and shining like living coals of fire. One 
pale, slender hand hung at her side, the other was 
pressing back that yellow torrent of wet and stream- 
ing hair. So, voiceless and motionless, stood this 
white, midnight phantom, underneath the satin bed- 
hangings, confronting the heiress of Hendee Hall. 
Where was the torn and dabbled bridal veil? 
where the dagger with its blood-stain? They alone 
were needed to complete the scene. Taking in these 
details, one by one, in the full stare of those dreadful 
eyes, Nathalie, one long, never-to-be-forgotten mo 
ment, saw and lived; then the chamber and the 
white, mocking moonlight, the ghastly failing lamp, 
and that wild, woeful face reeled and swam before her 
sight; there was a slow curdling of icy blood in every 
vein, and witha shriek that rang through every room 
in the house, so full it was of agonized terror, she 
flung up her white arms, and fell back, still and 
senseless, upon the pillows! 





CHAPTER IV. 


FvuLt length on a low couch in the morning sun- 
light, Gilbert St. Maur lay with the amber mouth- 
piece of'a superb Turkish pipe between his lips, 
lazily watching by turns, the clouds of perfumed 
smoke curling up therefrom, and teasing a sleek, 
long-nosed greyhound that was stretched on a Per- 
sian rug at his side, gazing at his master with large, 
wistful eyes. Pierre, his spruce French valet, had 
brought in breakfast half an hour before; but it still 
remained untasted on the round table by St. Maur’s 
elbow—light wine and fragrant coffee, rolls and muf- 
fins of the most tempting cast; an omelette, whose 
making Pierre himself had superintended, and the 
delicate brown breast of a chicken, from all of which 
the master of the Fields had turned away, tossing 
choice bits now and then to Castor the hound, but 
otherwise evidently above the seductions of the inner 
man. 

He lay, asI have said, full length on the couch, his 
handsome head thrown back, a smoking cap witha 
gilt tassel set on his dark curls, and his tall figure 
wrapped in a dressing-gown of black velvet, lined 
with crimson silk. His face was dark and clear-cut; 
the lips thin, like a scarlet thread under the drooping 
moustache ; the eyes black and relentless—handsome, 
too, just as some dangerous serpents are. Beside 
him the door stood half open, through which one 
could see the long avenue of silver-leaved poplars, 
and a lawn like emerald velvet, and a gay purterre, 
full of gorgeous, rainbow flowers, glittering with the 
last night’s rain; and on the stone balustrade, a tall 
peacock, spreading his plumes in the. morning sun. 

St. Maur lay a long time, filling the sumptuous 
dressing-room with smoke and subtle aromas, and 
looking silently down the poplar avenue, with the 
eager look of one whose inward sight is fixed on far 
different objects. Of what was he thinking that he 
gazed so steadily? The sleek greyhound, growing 
tired, at last, of the silence, and the non-revival of 
the tit-bits from the table, rose up from the rug, and 
whining, thrust his nose into his master’s hand. 

** Down, Castor!” said St. Maur, starting impa- 
tiently; “‘ where is Calvert, I wonder? It must be 
past his breakfast hour.” 

The spell, whatever it had been, was broken. He 
rose up, and dashing off his smoking-cap, crossed the 
room toa small cabinet, and unlocking a drawer 
therein, took from it a bundle of papers. He stood 
glancing over them with a perplexed and darkening 
face, when a quick, firm step echoed along the stone 
balustrade outside, and some one came to the half- 
open door, whistling an air from ‘‘ Norma,” and call- 
ing to the peacock, who crested his slender head and 
spread his plumes in answer, but never stirred from 
his perch. 

‘Think of angels, etc.,-and they are sure to be 
near,” said St. Maur, aloud. ‘ Bon jour, my boy.” 

Tall and stately, with the leonine head whose keen 
gray eyes gave you the impression of never sleeping, 
the gentleman addressed stepped carelessly in. 

“I have heard a different version of the old saw,” 





How long, she never knew. Neithercould she ever 


he answered, dryly, stooping to caress the hound, 
who leaped up tomeet him. It was a happy sign for 
John Calvert that all dumb creatures and all little 
children loved him. * St. Maur thrust his papers back 
into the cabinet, relocked it, and turned his handsome, 
smiling face toward his guest. 

“A scene for the Sybarites, is it not? I was never 
an early riser. It is impolite to stare the sun out of 
countenance before he has his night-cap off. Pray, 
where have Miss Galbraith and the dowagers gone 
this morning?” 

‘‘To pay their court at Hendee Hall,” answered 
Calvert, shrugging bis shoulders. ‘‘ Look to your 
laurels, St. Maur. One has arisen in the land might- 
ier than thou.” 

St. Maur caressed his moustache with charming 
indifference. 

“ Ahyes. Iremember. They knew her at New- 
port and the Springs. My mention of her arrival 
yesterday was enough to set the house on the qui 
vive. She will not even leave me a loyal guest, I 
dare say—not even yourself.” 

Calvert drummed on the window-sill. 

**1?” he answered. ‘‘I have no acquaintance with 
Miss Lermond.” 

“ Rumor says differently,”—with a merciless smile. 
“Then rumor does not know.” 

St. Maur took down from a carved stag’s head on 
the wall, a gold-mounted riding-whip and a pair of 
gauntlets. 

“ You'll excuse me, Calvert, but I think I'll ride 
over and accompany Miss Galbraith and the dow- 
agers back. There is an old housekeeper at the Hall 
who used to pet me in my guileless days, and a pretty 
little chit with whom I can claim some sort of rela- 
tionship—one of the line of Hendee. That is enough 
to ensure me a welcome.” 

Calvert smoothed the shining head of the hound on 
his knee. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, dryly, “Talley- 
rand’s definition of speech ?” 

St. Maur gave him a look. 

“A faculty whereby we conceal our thoughts.” 

“Yes,” said John Calvert. 

“O, you have guessed mine already, I dare say,” 
replied St. Maur, nonchalantly. ‘That Hall was 
my birthplace—it was also mine by right of inher- 
itance, after the death of the late master. Now, as 
you have doubtless heard, Miss Lermond is partic- 
ularly young and pretty—a splendid prey, in fact, 
for all the fortune-hunters in the country.” 

‘Is she,” said Calvert, oddly smiling, “a woman 
who wears her heart on her sleeve for daws to peck 
at?” 

St. Maur was divesting himself of his dressing- 
gown. 

' “Not knowing, I could not say, nor does it matter. 
Truth to tell, my dear fellow, I intend to deliver Miss 
Lermond from all such perils, besides disappointing 
not a few of her followers, by marrying her myself.” 

Calvert’s eyebrows lifted a little. 

‘You surprise me,” he said. 

“Dol? Ah, well! I shall make her quite as good 
a husband, as with her youth and wealth, she would 
be likely to find. Then, too, there was never much 
love lost betwixt my brother Robert and myself. It 
will be pleasant, not tosay convenient, to become mas- 
ter of Hendee Hall even ten years after his death.” 

Calvert raised his searching eyes, and looked at 
the speaker. 

‘Miss Galbraith was telling a singular story on 
the balcony, last night. It seems that the Hall, in 
addition to its other attractions, is haunted ground.” 

“Haunted?” said St. Maur, stepping midway to 
his dressing-case. 

“A ghoul—ghost—apparition has gotten into its 
closets,” soberly. 

“Ah, indeed!” 

‘‘ Miss Lermond was quite indisposed from the ef- 
fects of a fright received from it on the night of her 
arrival.” 

** Poor Robert!”’ said St. Maur, with a sneer, “ can- 
not he rest even yet in his grave?” 

Calvert’s brows went up again. 

“You mistake. This unearthly visitant has no 
resemblance to the late master of the Hall,” he said. 

“Q—ah? then may I ask who itis?” 

“Pardon me—a most unfortunate and lamented 
lady long since deceased, or, more properly speaking, 
murdered.” ' 

St. Maur started violently. 

**Good God! what folly are you talking, Calvert?” 

‘‘ Nothing of which I am myself cognizant, believe 
me. For further information I refer you to Miss 
Galbraith.” 

“‘ Hang Miss Galbraith!” 

“ And pray do not let this bit of gossip deter you 
from making your call!” 

St. Maur looked at him tixedly, with a dark, guilty 
face; then, withdrawing his gaze, turned about and 
walked to the window. 

“Here is my horse. I leave you, my dear fellow, 
to the tender mercies of the Delmare belles and 
young Felix.” 

“*T have letters to write,” said Calvert. 

St. Maur drew on his gauntlets, 

“All my life.” he began, ‘‘I have been the victim 
of circumstances. I rebel, but they conquer. Let it 
go! My name will never appear among the canon- 
ized saints. I believe in that Arab mantle for all 
disasters—Fatality.” 

They walked across the terrace together, Calvert 
with a faint smile wreathing his lips. St. Maur’s 
horse, held by a groom, stood at the head of the ave- 
nue, tossing bis fiery mane, and pawing the gravelled 
drive impatiently. 
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* Are we not?” 

*T never knew it.” 

“Then I am sorry. Blood is thicker than water,” 
said St. Maur. 

4 “Asa Hendee, I could not readily mistake your 
face or name,” began Ruby, with dignity. “If you 
will be seated, I will call Miss Lermond.” 

“ By no means,” cried St. Maur, “there is not— 
there can never be a welcome for me here. May I 
ask if you are residing at the Hall?” 
Ruby’s voice softened. 
“No,” she an: were], “lam but Miss Lermond’s 
guest.” . 
¥ In an opening of the garden vines, Rose Galbraith 
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“Adieu,” said St. Maur, as he leaped into the sad- 
dle, ‘Calvert, my dear fellow, oblige me by not re- 
peating Miss Galbraith's gossip. It cannot, be pleasant 
to Miss Lermond—it surely is not to me.” 

Calvert looked up in surprise. 

‘*T will not, indeed. Why should I?” 

St Maur’s gaze was met by one so calm, and so 
baffling withal, that the man, for once in his life, was 
disconcerted. He struck his horse sharply, and dashed 
off down the avenue, the last words of his gay fare- 
well lost in the clatter of his iron hoofs. As he pass- 
ed the gate out into the open highway, he turned 
once, and looked back. Calvert still stood as he had 
left him, leaning against the balustrade, a tall, grave 
figure, his hands crossed behind him, and the blue 
smoke of'a cigar curling faintly up through his lips. 
The hound Castor had lain down at his feet. 

What there was in the picture to fascinate St. 
Maur so long, it would be hard to tell. 

**Good God!” he muttered, beneath his breath, as 
he started on again, “if I only knew how to read 
that man.” 

The morning sunshine, deepening now to noon 
heat, filled all the narrow, winding road. There 
were summer birds singing in the hedges and orchard 
slopes; sweet scents of ripe verdure floated out of 
the woodlands on every wind. A long, winding 
strip of starry white sands marked the shore, and 
beyond it, blue, and calm, and beautiful, lay the sea. 

St. Maur took in the scene with cruel, intent eyes. 
He was a lover going a-wooing, indeed, and a gay 
and gallant one; but his thoughts, just then, were 
not all of love. He looked across the broad green 
fields, the dark distances of the wood and hills, and 
rich damp lowlands, the sandy shore—all the Hen- 
dee domains—Nathalie Lermond’s now. His gloomy 
face lighted; the hand on his bridle-rein clenched 
itself fiercely. He turned in his saddle with a low 
laugh. 

“I will balk him in his very grave,” he said. 

It chanced that the low windows of the drawing- 

room at Hendee Hail looked out upon this strip of 
road. They were open now to admit the sunlight 
and the low south wind, heavy with the perfume of 
roses and jasmine from thé terraces. In one, sat 
Ruby Hendee, curled up in a chair, her long, snaky 
golden curls floating about her, like acloud; her face 
a-droop, like a lily in the sunshine, all organdie, and 
ottar of roses, and pink-and-white loveliness. R uby’s 
little waxen fingers were lazily meshing some mys- 
terious masses of silk and gold threads scattered over 
her lap, and Ruby’s lovely ears were listening in a 
nonchalant way to the gay, piquant small-talk and 
merry laughter floating up from the terraces below, 
where, amid honeysuckle vines all spiked with clus- 
ters of scarlet bloom, and bamboo garden chairs, 
more organdie, and ottar of roses, and sandal-wood 
fans waving, attested the presence of more feminine 
divinity. 

“St. Maur,” Mrs. Delmare, one of the dowagers,, 
was saying, ‘‘is the most charming of men. Such a 
gallant host! He reminds me of Bayard, and the 
old cavaliers, you know; so different from his friend, 
Mr. Calvert. I cannot tolerate stern men.” 

“We flirt with St. Maur,” answered Miss Gal- 
braith’s sweet, mocking voice, “and adore Mr. Cal- 
vert at his own icy distance—all women do. He is 
distingue—but terrible.” 

A sudden clatter of horses’ hoofs beneath the win- 
dow started Ruby from her meshing. She raised her 
white eyelids. 

“Lo!” she said, half smiling, “a knight rides down 
to Camelot!” 

Then she heard Mrs. Delmare’s voice again: 

“‘Ah, Nathalie, you will be delighted to know 
him!” 

Ruby gathered up her silk and gold in a little flut- 
ter. Too late. A footstep echoed among the roses— 
a long, black shadow fell across her meshing. 

“Pardon me,” said a deep, musical voice, ‘is Miss 
Lermond—are the ladies from the Fields within?” 

He had paused close beside her, the dark master of 
the Fields—handsome, reckless St. Maur! his riding- 
whip in his hand, and his knowing eyes bent in ad- 
miring surprise on the lovely, golden-haired vision 
before him. He doffed his cap gallantly, as. half- 
frightened, half-abashed, she rose up. 

“You will find them in the garden below,” an- 
swered Ruby, blushing divinely under that earnest 
gaze. 

‘“‘T have to thank Miss Hendee, I presume? Sure- 
ly I cannot be mistaken,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

“Sir?” said Ruby, in great perplexity of mind. 

He smiled, and with great deference gently took 
the white hand lyingon her chair. ~ 

“Miss Hendee—my dear little cousin, do you not 
know me?” 

Her violet eyes looked at him. 

“Cousins are we?” she said, arching her brows. 

He smiled. 
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“Ah, St. Maur, seeking whom you may devour, as 
usual? Don’t listen to him, Miss Hendee. I sum- 
mon him to appear at this tribunal.” 

“Come,” he pleaded, turning his smiling eyes to 
Ruby, “help me to make my peace with this heiress 
of yours.” 

“There will be no need,” she said. 

* But [ have intruded here—unbidden.” 

“Ono,” answered Mrs. Delmare, from a seat un- 
der the honeysuckles; “it was very good of you to 
ride over for us!” 

A faint stir of draperies. A figure in a shimmering 
white dress, with raven hair put back from her 
creamy face, and a single spike of honeysuckle set 
like a tongue of fire in its clusters, rose up from alow 
garden chair beside Miss Galbraith—Nathalie. 


What instinct was it, what strange, intuitive per- 
ception, which made her shrink and shiver so sudden- 
ly, as, for the first time, their hands met? His was 
like fire; hers like ice. He bent low over it. 

‘*Tam so happy to present you!” Miss Galbraith 
was saying. 

“And I—I beg a thousand pardons,” murmured St. 
Maur; ‘impose whatever penance you will upon me, 
only let it not be banishment.” 

*“O my, how pretty!” said Miss Galbraith, lifting 
her pencilled brows, as she made room for him beside 
Mrs. Delmare. 

So the first step was gained. . 

He sat watching the young heiress a long time, 
making wandering replies the while to all Miss Gal- 
braith’s pretty chatter. It was a golden moment long 
dreamed of—for this scheme of St. Maur's was no 
new one. To himself, she said absolutely nothing. 
She was cold, not uncivil, but simply indifferent. He 
did not care—he was all the more free to observe her 
at his leisure; and thorough man of the world as he 
was, and d/ase with all, he reviewed her quietly, and 
with cool, discriminating eyes. 

She was handsome—a Greek antique style of beau- 
ty, emineutly pleasing to his esthetic taste—Ruby, 
standing by her side, looked like a little pale star. 
She was singularly and unconsciously graceful, too. 
A belle, but unspoiled; aristocratic enough by na- 
ture to mate with even bluer blood than the St. 
Maurs’—items all of which he duly approved. Per- 
haps she had broken hearts—very iikely--he had 
heard as much; but she was not cold—no, nor heart- 
less! no heartless woman ever had eyes like hers. 
Thus far, he could see his way clearly. 

There was a half hour’s pleasant gossip in the cool 
drawing-room, wherein little Ruby very strangely 
found herself talking freely with the dark, dreaded 
master of the Fields, and coloring more than once, 
also, beneath his bright, admiring gaze; wherein, 
likewise, she discovered how very handsome he was, 
and how closely he watched Miss Lermond, and won- 
dered if all the dark stories about him were really 
true. Ah, Ruby! f 

A recherche lunch followed; St. Maur shone bril- 
liantly. Nathalie’s lovely eyebrows lifted, and the 
starry brown eyes looked at him in such a perplexed, 
half-doubting way! Mrs. Delmare, in the meantime, 
sat making weak attempts to estimate the value of 
so much plate and choice glass as was there display- 
ed, and failing so to do, was vaguely grateful when 
Miss Galbraith, the pretty, restless butterfly, tired of 
so long a quiet, went dancing off on further inspec- 
tion, drawing all, like a magnet, after her. 

They crossed an open lawn skirted by a broad belt 
of oaks—part of the grounds once used as a park, and 
where the tawny stag lazily lifted his head and look- 
ed atthem. St. Maur, who was in advance with 
Miss Lermond, had stopped by a little spring dripping 
from a rocky basin beneath one of the oaks, and over- 
arched by some rude masonry, from whose inner side 
a cup swung from a rusty iron chain. He was half- 
kneeling on the turf, the white crystals dropping 
from the cup which he held in one white, aristocratic 
hand, as he looked up, dark and smiling, into Natha- 
lie’s face. 

“‘In my boyhood,” he said, “‘ there was a legend con- 
nected with this spring. If I donot mistake, by this 
well-worn path, some of the hamlet lasses come hith- 
er to drink from it still.” 

“O, charming!” cried Miss Galbraith, “ pray tell 
us the legend.” 

He shook his handsome head. 

“Indeed, I have forgotten it; but if youth or maid- 
en drink three times of these waters, and in drink- 
ing, wish, that wish shall prove true—” 

** Very nice, I am sure!” 

“But,” said Nathalie, leaning like a water-lily 
over the gurgling basin, “there must be no guile in 
their hearts, no hidden thoughts and no past iniqui- 
ties, you know.” : 

“Ah?” said St. Maur, dryly. 

“Nor must they have ever loved before,” added 
Ruby, gently fanning her sweet, blonde face, as she 
peeped over Miss Lermond’s shoulder. 

Miss Galbraith laughed. 

“Let us wish, by all means. St. Maur, you are 
the cup-bearer.” a 

“Thrice blessed,” he answered, “since I serve 
goddesses.” 

‘‘And be sure,” added Miss Galbraith, wickedly, 
‘*that all the restrictions are observed.” 

St. Maur passed the little wooden cup to Miss Ler- 
mond. She looked down into its depths, smiling. 

** IT can recall no past iniquities.” 

‘And no blasted affections?” queried Miss Gal- 
braith. 

She shook her head. 

“ Then drink,” said St. Maur, “and as you wish, so 
shall you have.” 





stood, laughing gayly. 





boon of happiness.” 


yet the fawning adulation of the crowd. Miss Gal- 
braith shrugged her shoulders. St. Maur took the 
cup from Miss Lermond, his fingers just touching 
hers as she resigned it. 
“Now,” said Miss Galbraith, gayly taking it in 
turn, “I admit, first of all, that my conscience is not 
clear. Entre nous, I have known early loves—a score, 
or more, likewise flirtations, likewise simple and 
compound fractures of the heart; nevertheless, I 
drain this draught, desiring that my ambition hence- 
forth be surfeited on sweets. There, Miss Hendee, 
advance to the confessional.” 
Ruby’s blonde cheek flushed a little. She stood in 
the sunlight, a charming picture, her hat in her 
hand, and her golden curls afloat round her face, as 
with shy violet eyes she looked into the cup. 
“I wish,” she said, gently, just touching its brim 
to her lips, “‘ for love ‘ ower true.’” 
Miss Galbraith tapped her with her fan. 
“My dear child, why did you not say the philos- 
opher’s stone? There is no such thing as ‘ ower true 
love’ in existence. Ask St. Maur.” 
St. Maur had bent to refill the cup again at the 
brink of the basin. 
“Tt exists,” he answered, “ but it is an aloe-plant, 
blossoming once in a hundred years.” 
Nathalie’ looked dreamily into the spring—at the 
cool darkness of its waters, and the white pebbles 
underlying all. He was watching her with an in- 
tense, passionate face. 
“Well!” reminded Miss Galbraith, maliciously. 
“ We are waiting, St. Maur; or are you, like Bayard, 
sans peur et sans reproche?” 
He raised, with an unsteady hand, the cup, drip- 
ping in the amber sunshine. 
‘My past,” he said, “‘is sealed and buried. Let it 
rest. I drink now to the fulfilment of a new-made 
vow.” . 
He bent down—his face was mirrored beside 
Nathalie’s in the water, with a look upon it that she 
never forgot. She made one step backward, and St. 
Maur’s draught, before a drop had touched his lips, 
was dashed over the margin of emerald mosses, in a 
sudden shower of liquid pearls. Back swung the cup 
into its place, under the arch of masonry. St. Maur 
laughed, but with a strangely pale face. 
“0,” said Miss Galbraith, “it is an evil omen.” 
‘Let us hope not,” he answered, composedly. 
They passed on down the path. Nathalie alone 
lingered. Long, widening belts of shadow lay along 
the velvet-green turf. The cool water gurgled and 
splashed musically. Some wild flowers growing near 
its brink still held the early morning dew undried 
in their half-tolded petals. Miss Lermond stood lean- 
ing against the arch, hearing the receding steps and 
voices, yet reluctant to go. She had her unaccount- 
able moods—this dark-eyed heiress of Hendee Hall, 
as all young persons of her sex are apt to have. Re- 
membering the dark tragedy of which he was hero, 
remembering, too, that first dreadful night in the 
room of the dead enchantress, she was not likely to 
feel at ease in St. Maur’s presence. There are some 
natures that, like the mimosa, feel instinctively the 
coming evil, even when afar off. 
Presently, a rustle of the shrubbery near by startled 
Nathalie from her reverie. Something bounded out 
from it—a tall, shining greyhound, who paused and 
looked at her, with mild, inquiring eyes. Instantly, 
a shadow fell across the water. She raised her head, 
and saw on the other side of the spring, a gentleman, 
standing with an artist’s sketch-book in his hand, 
gravely regarding her. It was John Calvert. 
Who shall say by what subtle sign they knew each 
other? There was little of surprise in either face, 
apart from that of so abrupt a meeting. Nathalie, 
like an Undine, at the water’s brink, with the strong 
sunlight upon her, looked at him with large eyes, 
that, in looking, cleared slowly of all the clouds and 
forgetfulness of ten long years. 
The same, but not the same! Older, wiser, 
stronger; yes, but with the calm eyes that she re- 
membered so well, and the same grave, powerful 
face. He made one step forward, lifting his cap. 


“T regret that Miss Lermond should find me tres- 
passing. I thought myself still within the rounds of 
a neighboring estate. Pardon me.” 

So he kuew her—the pretty child of ten years be- 
fore, merged into this magnificent woman. A tena- 
cious memory had John Calvert. 

“It is no trespass,” replied Nathalie, just as com- 
posed as himself. 

“Thank you,” said Calvert. ‘ Dare I remind you, 
Miss Lermond, that we were once friends?” 

“I do not need to be reminded, Mr. Calvert—we 
are friends, I trust, still.” 

Could anything be more gracious? They stood 
face to face one moment, she, the gay, beautiful belle, 
he, the strong man of the world. Who can tell how 
many thoughts, how many memories crowded that 
one moment? Verily, they had both changed! 

“T hardly anticipated this meeting,” he said, at 
last, ‘although I learned at the Fields that you 
had come to Hendee. Time works many wonders.” 
She smiled, standing before him in the sunshine— 
blinding him for the moment to its brilliancy. 
“Yes,” with a little gesture, ‘‘it has made me old, 
and tired, and blase.”” 

Such a look as he gave her! 

“ At twenty-one?” 

“ Yes.” 

It was his turn to smile, though in a troubled way. 





Nathalie raised the cup to her red lips. 


‘Good people,” she said, still smiling, “I crave the 


Happiness for her! It was a jest indeed. What 
lacked she? Not youth, nor beauty, nor riches, nor 


bloom. You will find them renewed here, mayhap. 
Do you like this old home of the Hendees?” 

“Not as well as I had hoped to,” quietly. 

He went up to her. 

“Miss Lermond,” he said, “ every life has its hours 
of crisis and peril. Yours wilk be no exception. I 
have no time to explain, but—” Slowly she felt her 
hand taken into hisown. “I wish I dared ask you 
to trust me,” he said. 

She drew away, silent, amazed. 

“Pardon my abruptness. I cannot say more. 
Yonder comes St. Maur—there are Miss Galbraith’s 
signals.” 

Approaching rapidly—in search, of course, St. 
Maur’s-iace darkened at the sight of Calvert. 

“You have stolen a march upon us,” he said. 

“No,” answered Calvert, laconically, ‘I lost my 
way.” 

“To fall into Miss Lermond’s,” added Rose Gal- 
braith, sotto voce. ‘*We have a vacant seat in the 
carriage.” 

“Ah, Nathalie, what acharming old place!”’ said 
Mrs. Delmare, coming up, very red, and very breath- 
less. “It lacks absolutely nothing. A ghost—beg 
pardon, St. Maur—a tragedy, a wishing spring, and 
a—a—what did you say, Miss Hendee?” 

“Prophecy,” prompted golden-haired Ruby. 

Nathalie raised her eyebrows. 

“1 do not understand.” 

“0,” explained St. Maur, “‘the prophecy of Hen- 
dee is as old as its walls—so old, in fact, that it has 
degenerated, at last, into a nursery rhyme. Is it 
possible that you have never heard it?” 

“ Never,” said Miss Lermond. 

Calvert looked at both. 

“Pray what may it be?” cried Rose Galbraith. 
** Miss Lermond is anxious, I am sure.” 

Ruby gave her a warning glance. 

‘“«* Where ignorance is bliss, etc.,’” in a whisper. 

“As I remember,” said St. Maur, leaning careless 
and handsome against the arch, with his dark eyes 
fixed on the waters of the spring, “it ran thus: 


“* When a young dove sits in the eagle's nest, 
And the hawks fly east, and the hawks fly west, 
Then blackened shall be 
The pride of Hendee!'* 


“Which interpreted,” said John Calvert, “means 
what?” 

“That is for the savans to determine. One might 
readily guess, however, that the prophecy is near its 
fulfilment.” 

“Since the dove has entered the eagle’s nest?” 
Nathalie drew a long, shivering breath. 

‘* Allons! cried Rose Galbraith, taking Calvert’s 
arm, “there isan end to everything. It really re- 
quires some philosophy, Nathie, to abide in this 
grand old place of yours.” 

They walked slowly away. The quiet grounds were 
left once more to the morning sunshine and the birds. 
They walked slowly, I say. John Calvert’s brain 
was busy with the unconnected links of a certain 
chain; Nathalie’s, vaguely wondering if that queer 
rhyme had aught to do with herself. St. Maur was 
thinking his own thoughts, held securely in his own 
keeping; but of them all, Ruby Hendee alone turned 
her golden, ringleted head, wistfully looking back 
at the wishing spring. And in looking, she sighed. 


CHAPTER V. 


Long chronic difficulties are often followed by rev- 
olutions. Thus with the silence and desolation of 
the Heniee estates. A more thorough one than that 
succeeding Nathalie Lermond’s arrival thereat, it 
would be hard to imagine. Mrs. Roberts held up 
her matronly hands. Memories of old dead years 
began to throng up, quite eclipsed by this new reign; 
for Nathalie was luxurious in her tastes. The old 
family portraits, lining the long-darkened galleries, 
seemed star’ng in dumb amaze at the sudden sun- 
light let in upon them, at the renovation going on 
throughout the old house, and more than all, at 
the queenly young girl who walked the terraces, 
and flitted through the old rooms, superintending 
and directing all, and making the stagnant old place 
to resound again with the pleasant voices of youth. 
One chamber alone in the east wing remained un- 
touched. It was that of the ill-fated Hagar St. Maur. 
Never, after the night of her arriva) at the Hall, had 
Nathalie entered it. The door was locked, the key 
given to Mrs. Roberts. No one was allowed access 
there. The sumptuous chamber had been left, silent, 
and sacred to the dead. 

It is not to be supposed that Nathalie was suffered 
to remain long undisturbed in her retreat. The gay 
world could not afford to lose her so easily. Young 
beauties, with an unlimited ber of th d 
tacked to their silks, are always held at premium, by 
their inevitable five hundred friends. Visitors came, 
fast and thick, to Hendee, foremost among which 
was the gay, choice circle at the Fields! St. Maur, 
with his dark face and jealous eyes, always watchful, 
Calvert, silent and grave, Miss Galbraith, clattering 
her little high-heeled slippers through the tesselated 
hall, and vainly making eyes at the dionne from be- 
hind the bars of her fan; Mrs. Delmare, who wore 
point-lace ruffles, and petted Ruby Hendee; and a 
half-score of lesser ‘ights, well enough in their way, 
but with whom we have little to do. 

Miss Lermond was not partial. The dowagers ad- 
mired her admirable breeding. If she smiled, it was 
for all. Hospitality was evenly bestowed. The belles 
adored her. She did not coquet; all lovers were 
summarily dealt with. They who held their peace, 
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lished her court, and bravely she queened it over 
them all. 

It was a golden afternoon in September, just flushed 
with prophetic tints of deepening autumn. The 
wind blew from the south, strong and sweet. A soft 
haze hung upon the sea, all dotted with white-winged 
ships along its dim purple horizon; and the ebbing 
tide had left bare whole lines of savage rocks, slippery 
with seaweed, and shallow salt pools, and reaches of 

ay sand, that, in the western sun, shone like silver 
ribbons, belting the dark and wind-tossed sea. 

Out in the offing, lay St. Maur’s yacht at anchor, 
its blue pennon fluttering lazily in the wind, and on 
its prow the word “Nathalie” painted in fresh gilt 
letters. John Calvert, lying full length upon the 
rocks, with sketch-book and pencils flung down be- 
side him, himself a picture if he had but known it, 
watched the tide beginning to return up the shore, 
and the distant glitter of that name, as the sun, 
slanting slowly behind the silver poplars, struck it in 
descending, with a thousand flashes of rainbow light. 


“A charming yacht!” said the mocking voice of 
Rose Galbraith. She stood on the rocks by his side, 
a pretty lazy brunette vision, shading her bright face 
with a pretty little parasolette, and eyeing him 
askant from under her languid lashes. 

Calvert arose. ‘It is, indeed.” 

“ And acharming name?” 

“Yes.” 

“T admire St. Maur’s taste. One might call it sig- 
nificant, eh?” 

“Pardon me,” said Calvert,‘ I was never an adept 
at reading riddles.” 

“QO, but it is your profession,” maliciously. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“ Miss Galbraith is aw fait in the matters of the 
heart. I am not.” 

She laughed, ruffling the leaves of his sketch-book 
with her delicate white hands. 

“I forgive you. Look! Miss Lermond’s wherry, 
and—a subject for your pencil.” 

It was just grating against the sand—the wherry— 
@ pretty, green-and-white affair. The subject in 
question was Nathalie herself, standing in the bow, 
her dark boating dress looped up over a skirt of scar- 
let, and a heron plume, tipped with the same vivid 
hue, flashing in the cap that shaded her magnificent 
Indian hair. St. Maur, who was first to leap ashore, 
turned with an indescribably tender look on his dark 
face, and held out to her his hand. Straightway 
the rocks swarmed, 

“Idlers!” said a voice just at Calvert’s shoulder. 
“It is sweet doing nothing.” 

She stood leaning against the rocks, a flaming 
cardinal flower in her hand, her creamy cheek flushed, 
her brown eyes shining like stars. Rose Galbraith 
held up to her one of Calvert’s sketches, done in 
water colors. 

“Could anything be more exquisite? You have 
mistaken your calling, Mr. Calvert; you should have 
been an artist.” 

It was the head of achild, standing at a narrow, 
barred window—a most exquisite thing, as Rose 
Galbraith had said. Nathalie’s eyes dilated slowly. 
How well she remembered it—the dark, heavy case- 
ment which looked into the old jail-yard, and that 
face, transfigured by his touch, indeed, but still her 
own; its careless brown hair flung back half braided 
upon the low child-brow, the large eyes uplifted, 
brown, and wistful, and innocent, the sweet, rosebud 
mouth—all turning toward the blue sky and the sun- 
shine, with the look of an angel shut, somehow, out 
of heaven. Nathalie’s cheek crimsoned. 

“Ts it a fancy sketch?” asked St. Maur, alert. 

“No,” said John Calvert. 

“Whoever could have been so pretty?” cried 
Ruby Hendee, peeping over Cousin Gilbert’s—for she 
had learned to call him that—tall shoulder. ‘“ And 
how familiar it seems! Ah, Nathalie, it is like you.” 

“ Thank you,” said Nathalie. 

St. Maur’s face darkened. 

“Ill be hanged if it’s not!” cried Felix Carleton, a 
gay West Point cadet, from the Fields. “‘ By Jove! 
what a face! and, by the way, apropos to that, do 
you happen to know, St. Maur, if there is a place in 
this vicinity known as Coltonsleigh ?” 

A streak of red shot across St. Maur’s face. He 
turned shortly on the interrogator. 

“There is such a place, I believe, some ten miles 
or more up the country. What now?” 

“OQ nothing,” answered Carleton, poking crabs 
with Ruby’s parasolette, “only, you see, a woman 
down here on the beach—she said she came from 
Coltonsleigh—was asking me particularly for you, a 
few moments ago.” 

John Calvert lifted his eyes and fixed them on his 
host and friend of the Fields. Under that look, St. 
Maur could have held his self-possession had he been 
suffering the torments of hell. 

“ A woman! ah?” 

“Softly,” said Carleton, with a grimace, “a very 
ngly one, and not over young. She hinted at impor- 
tant business with you, etc.; but as I was strongly 
reminded of one of Macbeth’s witches, I sent her to 
wait for you at the Fiek|s.” 

“Q—ah!” muttered St. Maur, showing his teeth, 
“did you ask her name?” 

* Not L.” 

‘* Nor business?” 

“Never a word. She didn’t interest me.” 

He began to rally. 

“Calvert,” gayly, “you are in luck. I mast resign 
the ladies to your care for a time.” 

‘“Where are you going?” carelessly. 

“To the Fielde’s. I will return in time to ride with 
you home.” @ 


‘“* How very odd!” murmured Rose Galbraith. 
Nathalie looked surprised. 

“Forgive me!’ he said, in a low, hurried tone. “I 
must go! Do not ask me why. I will explain on my 
return.” 

He flung himself down from the rocks, waiting for 
no reply. 

“Whew!” whistled Carleton. 
all this about?” 

A sound of horse’s hoofs on the hard beach road 
arose, and they knew he was gone. The incident, 
simple enough in itself, had a somewhat general effect, 
since every one after it grew silent and uncomfort- 
able. A sense of stealth is never pleasant, and St. 
Maur, to say the least, was very uncommunicative. 


They dashed home up the beach road, in the last 
light of the descending sun. Calvert drove Miss Gal- 
braith and Ruby. 

“*Pon my soul!” cried Felix Carleton, lost in ad- 
miration, “how that fellow can handle the ribbons! 
See there, now! He’s a stunner—is Calvert! Why 
don’t you girls keep him here till after the ball?” 
“Keep him?” echoed Nathalie; “is he going 
away?” 

“‘ Back to town. He’s been winning a suit for St. 
Maur.” 

**« Indeed!” 

“Just ask him to stay to the: ball—will you?” 
coaxed the young cadet, with an eager, boyish face. 
‘I want him to go partridge-shooting with me—he’s 
a splendid shot!” 

Nathalie laughed. 

That night, when John Calvert came to make his 
adieux, she, sitting in the oriel window, beckoned 
him to her side. With graceful humility, he appro- 
priated an ottoman at her feet. 

“* Will you not dance at my birth-night ball?” she 
said. 

“T never dance,” answered Calvert. 

“Then you can play the wall-flower,” said Miss 
Galbraith, with a shrug. 

“Since Miss Lermond commands me—” 

“You will come?” 

“*T will come.” 

As they were entering the carriages, St. Maur rode 
up. His horses’ flanks were white with foam. He 
had come to escort the ladies to the Fields. 

‘* Well,” said Felix Carleton, carelessly, tapping 
his shoulder in passing, “did you find the fair un- 
known awaiting you, as I said?” 

St. Maur wheeled quickly. 

“O yes, it was what I supposed—a mere charity 
affair. Her husband was a pilot lost off the Point last 
year—the old story—destitution—Miss Galbraith, you 
ride with the Delmares?” 

Long after the house was still that night, Nathalie 
in her own room, sat looking out on a white harvest 
moon, struggling in a rack of torn and windy clouds, 
and thinking with nervous dread of the haggard face 
St. Maur wore, and the passionate, eager look he had 
given her as he lingered to say good-night. She 
leaned her white forehead against the pane, and 
while gazing steadily out, somehow betwixt those 
thoughts and herself rose up John Calvert's face, 
grave, and watchful, and silent, just as she had seen 
it but an hour before—that strong face, that one, in 
trusting once, might trust forever. 

A lamp burned on the mantel. The pretty boudoir 
was full of its warm, mellow light, and the door open- 
ing upon the upper gallery stood ajar. Ruby passed 
by, and peered in for a moment, with her golden 
curls clustering about her flushed face, and said 
good-night, gayly. Nathalie fell back in her seat, 
her eyes again fixing upon that ring of silver in the 
dark, purple southwest, and her thoughts upon St. 
Maur. , 

It was strange how thoroughly she disliked the 
man! Why did he come so often to the Hall? Yet 
it was but natural, of course—it had once been his 
home, and Mrs. Roberts liked him, and talked of a 
great reformation which had taken place in his habits 
and character since the old days, and Ruby, too— 

It was a cry that roused Nathalie—a long, wild, 
blood-freezing yell, that, rising up somewhere in the 
gallery outside, rung through every nook and corner 
of the old house, like the last despairing wail of a 
soul condemned. Once—twice it came, shrill, fierce 
and terrible; then something rushed by the half-open 
door, closing it with a bang, and the lamp, extin- 
guished in the draught of air, left the room in total 
darkness. 

Nathalie sprang to the door, with an answering 
shriek of terror on her lips. It yielded to her hand, 
and rushing through the gallery, dark likewise, she 
stumbled and nearly fell over something crouching 
in a heap on its floor, as Mrs. Roberts, lamp in hand, 
appeared at the head of the staircase. 

“Good God! Miss Lermond, what has happened?” 
she cried. 

Miss Lermond bent down to that something at her 
feet, and felt, as she did so, a clasp of arms flung 
around her, convulsively. It was Ruby Hendee. 
A more pitiable picture of absolute terror it would be 
hard toimagine. All the pretty color had gone from 
her face, leaving it gray like ashes. The pupils of 
her blue eyes were wide distended—the eyes them- 
selves seemed ready to start from their sockets. Liv- 
id, collapsed, shivering in mortal terror, her teeth 
chattering, she lay at Nathalie’s feet, grasping her 
dress in dumb, convulsive appeal. 

“Ruby! dear, dear Ruby!” cried Miss Lermond, 
trying to raise her, ‘ what is it? Are you hurt? Are 
youill? Mrs. Roberts, pray help me!” 

Mrs. Roberts lifted Ruby up. 

“OQ, my dear young lady, whatever can be the 
matter? What could make you shriek out like that? 


“ What the deuce is 














Goodness gracious me! here’s all the servants 
gaping!” 

“Did you see it?” gasped Ruby, shuddering, as 
she hid her face on Nathalie’s shoulder. 

“See what? There is nothing here—I have seen 
nothing.” 

“0,” cried Ruby, in a broken, sobbing voice, “it 
was she—it was, indeed! standing just where you 
stand now; and when she turned and looked at me, 
she gave that dreadful cry.” 

‘Who? What are you talking of, Ruby?” 
“She—Hagar St. Maur—that dead, murdered 
woman! Nathalie, Nathalie, it will haunt me till 
my dying day!’ like a wail. 

“Send the servants away, Roberts,” said Miss 
Lermond, growing white around the lips. 

Roberts obeyed. 

“ Ruby, darling, are you quite sure of what you 
say? Try to think. Do you mean that you have 
met a—a person here?” 

Ruby looked around with large, dilated eyes. 

“She came from that room!” pointing to the door 
of the black and gold ch , which opened at the 
further end of the gallery. ‘‘As God hears me, 
Nathalie, I saw it—the same you saw weeks ago.” 
“The Lord be good to us!” cried Roberts, wring- 
ing her hands. 

“She was dressed in some trailing gray stuff,” 
Ruby went on, in a voice that admitted of no doubt, 
“and her hair hung to her knees—that golden hair! 
When she saw me, she flung up her arms, and fled 
along the gallery, whither I did not see; but O, how 
shall I ever forget that look—those terrible eyes?” 

“‘ Mrs. Roberts,” spoke Nathalie, ‘‘ will you try the 
door of that chamber?” 

The old housekeeper, with that desperation born of 
fear, went to the door and—flung it wide open; it 
was unlocked! Beyond, lay the dreaded chamber, 
dark, and still, and tenantless. Mrs. Roberts and 
Nathalie looked at each other, both a shade paler. 
‘Who has the key, Roberts?” 

“T have it myself!” answered Roberts, showing it, 
among her bunch of housekeeping keys. ‘I locked 
the chamber myself, weeks ago, and this key has 
never been out of my possession since, nor I have 
never unlocked the door.” 

‘* Was there ever another key?” 

“Never but one other, Miss Lermond. That she 
had, years ago. *Twas lost.” 

Roberts closed and locked the door while speaking, 
with a trembling hand. 

“Do not speak of this to the servants,” said Natha- 
lie. ‘I will try to unravel the mystery to-morrow. 
There is something very singular about it, to say the 
least. Ruby can share my room to-night.” 

Roberts hastened down the staircase, looking curi- 
ously over her shoulder, not, however, tillshe had 
seen the young ladies safe in Nathalie’s room. Some 
dreadful thing d to be hanging over the house. 
It had always been the home of disasters, but this 
unhappy wraith was worse than all else. What 
would St. Maur say? She hoped he would not hear 
of it—it would awaken such dreadful memories. If 
the servants dared open their mouths, she would 
give them warning, at once. And all the while, 
Ruby Hendee, tucked safe in bed, was shuddering 
and shaking, with the clothes drawn up over her face, 
and Nathalie, lying beside her, watched the shadows 
and the lamplight on the walls, with dark and sleep- 
less eyes, wondering, with a thrill of dread, what 
earthly thing it could be which forbade poor Hagar 
St. Maur to rest, even then, in her dark and bloody 
grave. 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 








A PAIR OF GLOVES. 





BY N. G. SHEPHERD. 


I HAD been married three years, and was located 

in asmall country town in the upper or northern part 
of the State of New York. My calling is that ofa 
minister of the gospel. I married, on receiving my 
first call to preach, the daughter of a gentleman well 
to do in the world—a proud, austere man, who con- 
soled himself for his daughter’s mistake in marrying 
“a poor parson” with the reflection that she was fit 
for nothing else, always so plain in her looks and de- 
mure in her ways; but since she had made her choice 
she must abide by it, and expect nothing from him, 
meaning, of course, her father. Alas, poor, short- 
sighted man! he was entirely ignorant of the depths 
of true womanliness which lay beneath that plain 
exterior—so it seemed to him, at least. 
_ Dear, good Ruth!—how did he ever come to give 
her that name,I wonder, or was it her mother’s 
choice? either way it fitted her precisely—she had 
always been reared in luxury; what a sacrifice she 
made in marrying me! My heart misgave me some- 
what when I came to look for the first time on our 
poor and humble home, in the depths of winter, in 
that bleak climate; but I had formed but a slight 
conception as yet of my wife’s character, of her de- 
votion, her self-sacrifice, her patient endurance; I 
knew little of these then. 

My congregation was neither a small nor a large 
one. It comprised farmers, mechanics and trades- 
people, with a very slight sprinkling of the learned 
professions of law and medicine, and one or two 
wealthy families who resided in the neighborhood 
during the summer season. Not a difficult audience 
to preach to, and one that paid a very moderate sum, 
indeed, for instruction. 

This latter fact was a very serious objection to me 


day of their lives, and this seemed, at least, like an 

opening; besides, we could manage to live on the 

salary, Ruth and I, and with strict economy lay by 

something every quarter towards the payment of my 

father’s debts, which I had bound myself by agree- 

ment to liquidate. Yes, Ruth had not only married 

a poor parson; she had married the son of a bank- 

rupt as well. There was consolation, however, in the 

reflection that these debts were not large, and might 

be paid in a few years. 

Three of these, as I have already said, had gone by, 

and much had been done in the matter ; still the work 
was unfinished, and two or more years must pass be- 
fore it could be made complete. 

In the meantime our family had increased its num- 
bers, or rather doubled them, for instead of two there 

were fuur. Two little lambs had been added to our 
fold: the first was called Alice, after Ruth’s mother; 
the second bore Ruth’s own name. Alice was enter- 
ing her third year at the time of which I now write, 
when the sixth and largest payment was about to fall 
due—her birthday was early in December, and the 
money was owing in the latter part of January; in- 
deed, it had been owing for those eight years, but then 
I bad given my written promise that it should be paid 
at that time. By careful saving we had managed to 
lay by two-thirds of the amount; there was yet one 
hundred dollars wanting, and where that was to come 
from neitHer Ruth nor I knew, as my salary would 
not be due again till some time after the day fixed for 
the payment of the note; and even though it were, 
it would be impossible to spare that amount from it. 


This reflection, bitter as it was, tended very natu- 
rally to encroach upon my thoughts even at times 
when I should have kept it aloof from me, although 
I strove hard against it, and endeavored as much as 
possible to keep up courage, come what might. There 
was one thing certain, the money must be paid or my 
word would be forfeited, and how was this to be pre- 
vented if the means were not at hand? We thought 
over ita great deal, and talked of it between us. Poor 
Ruth! hers had been a life of self-denial ever since 
she married me; its cares had already begun to tell 
upon her, outwardly at least, but within she was the 
same cheerful soul, full of hope and belief in better 
things. She did not trust blindly to the future—that 
was not her nature; she believed in effort, but she 
always said she felt sure a way would be opened, no 
matter how shadowy and uncertain was the prospect. 
From her words I gathered strength, and as the days 
went by, and the time drew nearer, I felt encouraged 
to hope, though with no good reason, that a way 
would be opened to us by which this difficulty might 
be met and overcome. 

Would it not avail something to see the holder of 
the note, and get ah extension oftime uponit? This 
was Ruth’s suggestion. No. I knew Noah Crostree 
too well to fora t that he would grant 
such. There was no harder man in money matters 
than he, none more exacting; besides, he was my 
father’s enemy, if my father could be said to have 
had one, and I believed him also to have been instru- 
mental in the latter’s ruin. 

It was a cold, sturmy winter, the one I write of, and 
we felt it severely in W——, which was only ninety 
miles trom the border. Ugh! what searching winds 
were those, and what heavy snow storms we had. 
Ruth’s constitution was not strong enough for those 
latitudes; her health suffered materially, and the 
children were confined to the house nearly the whole 
season by the severity of the weather. We must 
weigh anchor soon, I thought, and be off for some 
milder climate. 

Iremember what a bleak day it was whenI was 
applied to to officiate in marrying two of my congre- 
gation. Strange to say, I was not notified till the 
very day of the wedding, the necessity of having any 
one to perform the ceremony appearing to have been 
entirely overlooked by the happy couple and their 
friends till almost the last moment. 

They were neither of them young people. The man 
was on the shady side of fifty—a withered old bache- 
lor, lean and snuffy. He was reputed rich, but was 
said to be as careful of his gold as if it were his life’s 
blood, and every dollar of it spent shortened by a day 
his term of existence. Certainly his appearance jus- 
titied this opinion. He was mean looking, even shabby 
in dress, and hardly neat in his person; at least, he 
impressed you 80. 

The lady was considered one of the old maids of the 
place. She was long past thirty—l am not sure but 
she was close on to forty. Whatever of youth or 
beauty or freshness she once had, she no longer pos- 
sessed; youth, beauty and freshness had parted with 
her forever. She was thin and sallow; there was no 
bloom upon her cheek, no dew upon her lip, no love- 
light in her eye. When she smiled her face only 
wrinkled ; it did not light up as younger faces do. 
She was tall and angular in her proportions, and had 
that hard, set look upon her features, which years 
and a lonely life almost invariably impart. Her hopes 
of matrimony must certainly have perished long be- 
fore. Her approaching nuptials astonished every- 
body who heard of them—perhaps more than any- Hl 
thing which could have happened, except the mar- | 
riage of him who was to be her husband. All W—— | 
was electrified. Younger women than she, whose 
orange flower was beginning to look doubtful, took 
fresh courage. Here were these two elderly people— | 
I will not say old, lest I may offend some who may be 
sensitive upon the subject of their ages—who had met 
and been acquainted over a score of years, who had 
sipped tea together at hundreds of “‘ tea-fights,” as 
this species of convivial gathering was facetiously 
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enamored of one another; their whole lives revolu- 
tionized and turned inside out by that insinuating 
little god who presides over and directs all affairs of 
the heart; the officious sprite who, in an unguarded 
moment, had surprised and taken possession of the 
ruinous, time-worn castle in the breast of this snuffy 
old bachelor, and had employed his idle moments in 
shooting flower-tipped arrows out of the two dull 
windows in the tower at the forlorn maiden on the 
other side of the draw, and these two were about to 
go, hand in hand, to the altar. O Eros!—O Cupido! 

It was two o’clock when I was notified; the mar- 

riage was fixed for three, so I had only an hour for 
preparation. This proved ample time, however, and 
at fifteen minutes before the hour I entered the vesti- 
bule of the church. The spectators were beginning 
to assemble. Aside from these, the church looked 
dreary enough; the fires, just lighted, had only begun 
to kindle; the air within the building seemed colder 
than that without. I never knew the little church 
appear so forlorn. Was it my feelings which impart- 
ed toit this cheerlessness, or was it only the influence 
of the bleak weather? A chillcrept over me asI 
made my way up the aisle and intothe vestry. When 
I re-entered, the bridal party had just arrived. Ah, 
how many couples—how many young couples—I had 
united in the holy bonds of wedlock there at that 
altar! I thought of them as I came forward, almost 
reluctantly, to perform the ceremony, and of the 
many ten and twenty dollar bank-notes left in my 
hand by the happy bridegrooms. Of these I thought 
with a feeling of gratefulness to the donors, and I 
wished both them and the fair young wives they had 
chosen, long lives and much happiness, as I remem- 
bered how far their gifts had gone towards the pay- 
ment of my father’s debts. 

I glanced at the bridal party as they arranged them- 
selves in their places, the bride, in her bride’s apparel, 
looking, if possible, even more sallow and withered 
than ever before. The groom, in his groom’s suit, a 
caricature upon youth, but smiling all over, and 
seemed as proud and satisfied with his bride as if she 
were a blooming maiden of only seventeen summers. 
The only show of freshness, making the rest appear 
more old and faded by contrast, was in the brides- 
maid, a lovely young girl, a niece of the bride. The 
groomsman was a tall, meagre, melancholy widower, 
older even than his friend the little groom, who was 
both very short and very spare. So they stood, and 
I could not help feeling pity for the sweet young girl. 

At last the ceremony was over, the hand-shaking 
proceeded, and the groom left in mime A PAIR OF 
BLACK THREAD GLOVES. I trust I showed nosymp- 
toms of contempt on receiving them. I acknowledged 
the present with a bow, and placed it carefully in my 
breast-pocket. Had I acted as [ felt, I would have 
flung them down and left them there; but very soon 
the church was empty, and I found myself strolling 
homeward thinking how Noah Crostree’s note was to 
be paid, and it wanted only three weeks of the day. 


“ Well, the wedding is over, and there’s the groom’s 
present,” I said to my wife, tossing upon the table the 
pair of gloves. ‘‘Miss Sophronia Sourberry is now 
Mrs. Tobias Clickitt, and I trust they are both the 
happier for it.” 

I could not help smiling while observing my wife’s 
expression as she eyed the gloves. But soon she 
burst out into a laugh. 

“ Well, well,” she said, ‘‘ people must die as well as 
be married; these willdo fur you to wear to some 
funeral, maybe.” 

It was not usual for Ruth to speak thus lightly. 
She folded the gloves together and laid them away in 
a drawer. 

I sat down and began my sermon for the following 
Sabbath. 

Those remaining three weeks went by fast enough; 
the days seemed winged. It wanted but three of that 
on which the money was owing, and there was still 
one hundred dollars needed of the full amount. I 
was goaded almost to desperation. Debt had always 
had its horrors fur me, and I would have chosen al- 
most any other man in preference to this one for a 
creditor. 

“ Well, I will doit; there is no remedy,” I said, 
after pacing the room for nearly an hour, in reply to 
my wite’s oft-repeated request to go at once to Mr. 
Crostree and endeavor to make some arrangement 
with him. “I can be back by to-morrow night at 
furthest, provided I succeed in seeing him during the 
forenoon.” 

I seized my hat and began to draw on my gloves 
hurriedly; they were an old pair, and in my haste 
three of my fingers were thrust through rents which 
till then had been unperceived by me, 

My wife was ready with Mr. Clickitt’s wedding-gift, 
which she handed me from the drawer where she had 
placed them. 

** These wont answer at all, wife,” I said; “I can’t 
get them on—there’s something wrong about them.” 

‘‘ Let me see,” said Ruth, taking them from me. 
“What's this?” she asked, drawing a piece of paper, 
twisted, from the thumb. 

“Tt is only ten dollars,” I replied, untwisting it, 
and glancing carelessly at it. 

“And this?” she continued, drawing another from 
the first finger. ‘“‘And this—and this—and this?” 
and so on through the whole ten fingers, till I count- 
ed one hundred dollars there in my hand. 

“There, husband,” said she, bursting into tears, 
“1 knew there would be a way opened to us.” 

“And this is the valuation which Mr. Tobias Click- 
itt places upon his new bride,” I remarked. ‘ Well, 
he deserves to be happy.” 

It is hardly necessary for me to state that Noah 


MAIDEN MEDITATION.” 


By what name in cherished legend, 
Lingering graceful on the tongue, 

Dear to poet's deathless fancy, 
Hath a maid like thee been sung? 

Wert thou, many-beautied model, 
Faithful Enid or Elaine, 

Steadfast Custance. meek Griselda, 
Or pure Una of the plain? 


Didst thou, matching it in sweetness, 
Bear the name of Rosalind; 

Wert thou Juliet or Miranda; 
Or Castara or Lucind ? 

Wert thou the soul-bride of Dante— 
The half-goddess Florentine ? 

Or that earthlier fair of Florence, 
Sidney's ‘ heavenly ** Geraldine ? 


Virtue hath no fitter symbol, 
Innocence no purer shrine, 

Love no more unselfish temple + 
Than that vestal form of thine. 

Beauty waited to be perfect, 
Till, with gracious dignity, 

Bridegroom Thought with Feeling wedded 
At the altar of thine eyc. 


Dost thou now recall the springtime 
When the sun first ruled the cloud, 
And earth, from her death-sleep waking, 
Put on flowers, and cast her shroud? 
Then thy bright hair's golden glory 
Was to me a maze of light; 
Was thy smile my bow of promise, 
And the pole-star of my night. 


Art thou musing on the summer, 
When the year had reached its prime; 
When an Eden spirit tended 
All things in an Eden clime? 
Then thy glee first veiled with blushes, 
Then thy soul first spake in song; 
And the warmth of covert glances 
Loosed my scarcely-venturing tongue. 


Dost thou think upon the autumn, 
When fruition crowned the year; 

When the garners, stored with plenty, 
Still left plenty everywhere ? 

Nature then, relieved from labor, 
Halted for her well-won rest; 

And thy short delaying fondness 
Calmed the tumult of my breast. 


Fear not now the harsh November, 
Dealing death at every pace; 

Be it mine that not too roughly 
Shall its winds assail thy face! 

O, wy dearest hope in springtime, 
O, my fondest summer pride, 

O, my all, betrothed in autumn, 
Ere the winter, be my bride! 


A FAITHLESS KNIGHT. 
in the month of July, 1623, a bull-fight was held in 
Madrid, for the purpose of displaying the national 
pastime to the Prince of Wales who had visited them 
in search of a wife. These spectacles were always 
eagerly welcomed by the fair Iberians. The gal- 
leries of the bull-ring were the arena for the display 
of their charms and their toilets—better adapted 
to the national character than the ball-room and 
opera of modern times. Like the fair dames in some 





tournament of old, they smiled approval upon the 


gallant feats of their preux chevaliers in the enclo- 
sure, and their full Cleopatra-like order of beauty, 
most effective when in repose, was suited to the 
position. The Spanish cavaliers were not sorry for an 
opportunity of eclipsing for the nonce their English 
rivals, who had attracted far too much attention. 
The romantic errand of the prince had turned the 
heads of half the young ladies in Madrid, and his 
retinue fell in for-no small share of his popularity. 
As foreigners, they were to some extent regarded as 
privileged persons, and held excused from many of 
the niceties of Spanish etiquette, so adroitly framed 
to throw impediments in the way of speedy acquain- 
tance. It may easily be supposed that the Spanish 
hidalgos by no means approved of these arrange- 
ments; indeed, the chief enjoyment they promised 
to themselves in this bull-fight was that for once 
they would be the sole objects of attraction. 

The eventful day arrived. The sun fast sinking 
towards the west, shone upon the magnificent ap- 
pointments of the cavaliers, superbly mounted on 
Andalusian steeds, as one by one they entered the 
arena, The galleries were filled with all the beauty 
of Madrid. Jewels flashed, plumes waved, and bright 
eyes sparkled. But, alas for the cavaliers! it soon 
became painfully evident that the attractions of a 
bull-fight could not compare with the novelty of a 
prince-errant, and that glances which ought to have 
rewarded the prowess of the champions were mono- 
polized by the gallery assigned to the prince and his 
attendants. 

As for the strangers, they were warmly interested 
in the spectacle, and enthusiastically applauded the 
superb horsemanship and cool daring of the combat- 
ants. No one was more engrossed by the scene than 
Sir Edward Listowel, until, teaning eagerly forward 
to get a better view of a close encounter between the 
infuriated bull and one of the cavaliers, he caught a 
glimpse ofa face partly turned towards him, so beau- 
tiful even in that crowd of lovely women, that bull, 
cavaliers, matadores, and everything else, were at 
once torgotten. The English court in King James 
the First’s reign was remarkable fur the degrees of 
beauty that adorned it; but Listowel felt in an in- 
stant that anything so lovely as this he had never 
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seen. It was a young lady, between eighteen and 


twenty. She was speaking when h he first caught sight 
of her. The sweet musical tone of her voice, the 
beauty of her lips as her words overflowed, to use 
Horner’s metaphor, the pearl-like enclosure of her 
teeth, the graceful lines of her figure, resolving them- 
selves with every moment into new and ever-charm- 
ing combinations, exceeded his wildest ideal of 
female loveliness. She was the original of the por- 
trait; but then there was health as well as beauty 
in the cheek, and brightness and animation in the 
eyes, instead of that deep and desolate sadness which 
strikes the spectator so vividly in those of the 
picture. 

For a few moments Listowel was completely be- 
wildered. But he was not a man to lose his self- 
possession for long. Habitually cold and cautious, 
he looked again and again to make sure that his first 
glance had not deceived him. He scrutinized care- 
fully and critically the peculiar points of her national 
beauty, mentally reviewing at the same time the 
ladies of the English and French courts most cele- 
brated for their charms, and the more he gazed the 
more he found to admire. “I will wait a little 
while,” thought he, * for an opportunity of address- 
ing her, and if none should occur I must make one.” 
For be it known that Listowel was not one of those 
lovers who are satisfied with worshiping their divin- 
ities at a distance; nor had it ever been his habit to 
let his admiration remain long unknown to its object. 
An opportunity, however, did occur, and that 
shortly. 

The combat was progressing vigorously; the bull 
made a ion of splendid rushes, and the in- 
terest of the spectators was excited in a correspond- 
ing degree, when suddenly a thrill of horror appeared 
to seize the vast multitude, causing it to surge to 
and fro in wild and uncontrollable excitement. The 
sparkling countenance of the fair girl whose varia- 
tions Sir Edward had been admiringly watching be- 
eame blanched with terror, as she fell back in her 
seat, and covered her face with her hands. He looked 
up, and sprang to the edge of the gallery to ascertain 
the cause of the sudden excitement. The bull had 
cleared with a bound the palisade between the arena 
and the humbler portion of the spectators, who fled 
in all directions. But promptly to the rescue came a 
matadore. One moment his long knife gleamed in 
the air, the next, the huge animal staggered and 
dropped at his feet. Loud “ vivas” rent the air; 
the crowd, more frightened than hurt, gathered 
round the foam-covered carcase, and Listowel, as he 
returned to his seat, addressed the young lady in a 
few appropriate words, begging her to calm her agi- 
tation, as the danger was.over and no one injured. 
She withdrew her hands from her eyes, and raising 
them to the young Englishman, whom she had ob- 
served springing forward at the first alarm, an- 
swered: 

“Are you certain, sir? I thought 1 saw the terri- 
ble animal trampling down all before him.” 

‘* Fair lady, the sport is over, so far as that bull is 
concerned, and before he could do any mischief he 
was despatched by one of the matadores.” 

The conversation once begun, Listowel took good 
care not to suffer it to languish. He spoke Spanish 





real cause of my reluctance. I must go: and how 
can I go without putting it beyond the power of fate 
to rob me of you? How can we tell what measures 
your father may adopt to induce you to accept the 
husband he has chosen for you?” 

“And do you doubt my truth,” said Olivia, raising 
her eyes to her lover’s face with a look that would 
have calmed the soul of Othello. But Listowel did 
not doubt. He had learned to know that death on 
the one hand, and the crown of Spain on the other, 
would never have tempted Olivia to break her plighted 
faith. Assurance on this point was not his object. 

“Doubt you, dearest? no!” he answered. “ But 
strange things are done in this country. Fathers 
have unlimited power, and sometimes but few scruples 
how they use it. Dearest, you must be mine before I 
leave Madrid. If not, I cannot go in peace—I cannot 
go at all. 
forfeit everything—duty, friends, prospects—rather 
than leave you, unless you are irrevocably mine.” 

Five short weeks beférc, and Olivia had never seen 
Sir Edward Listowel. He was now master of her 
whole soul; they had met daily. The hopes he had 
held out of his conversion served the double purpose 
of a pretext for these frequent interviews, and a veil 
that prevented Olivia from discovering, until too late, 
the real state of her feelings. Long before she had 
gained, as she devoutly hoped, a soul for heaven, her 
fate was sealed. She loved witha fixed unity of feel- 
ing, an overflowing tenderness, such as only a soul 
like hers could feel. And if the time that had sufficed 
to effect all this was short, remember, gentle reader, 
that time must not be reckoned by numerals only. 
The events of a day not unfrequently change the 
current of a lifetime; and the feelings of years are 
sometimes compressed into one hour’s intense sensa- 
tion. Well for you if you have never known the truth 
of this! 

The work of proselytism now went forward rapidly, 
and her full confession of irrepressible love was made, 
as she fondly believed, to a Roman Catholic. Still 
there were many obstacles to surmount, and, but for 
that mission to England, she might have lived to look 
back upon these moonlight interviews as a romantic 
episode of her girlish days. But her lover’s argu- 
ments were not altogether groundless, her faith in 
him was implicit, her father was stern and unap- 
proachable, and the flowers had blossomed many 
times over the grave of the mother who might have 
saved her. 

They were privately married. Two days after- 
wards Listowel informed his bride that the journey 
to England was indefinitely postponed. Even the 
callous heart of this follower of Buckingham was 





fluently. His accent, it is true, was unmistakably 
English, but that very circumstance indicated that 
he was attached to the prince’s suit, was, as he 
knew full well, more likely to advance his suit with 
any lady in Madrid than if he had been a grandee of 
the first class. He did not yet know Olivia de la 
Pena, or he would have felt how little impression 
things of that sort madeon her mind. Donna Olivia 
was most curious about England, and the English, 
their manners, and modes of thought. 

“And they are all heretics?” she asked, crossing 
herself. 
“ By far the greater part,” answered Sir Edward; 
“but,” he added, for he did not relish the tone in 
which she had spoken, ‘‘ those distinctions are things 
of the past; religious animosities are forgotten; and 
our prince is now come over, like some knight of old, 
to woo the king’s sister, whilst the pope himself is 
about to sanction their union.” 
* But still he is a heretic,” persisted Donna Olivia, 
rather giving utterance to her own thoughts than 
addressing her companion. 
“Sits the wind in that quarter?” thought Listowel: 
“itis hard, but I can trim my sails to meet it. He 
has been educated in the reformed faith,” he replied; 
“but one of the distinctive features of our doctrines 
is, that they sanction, and even encourage, inquiry, 
Our religion is instilled into us in youth, but if the 
judgment of maturer years reject it, we never hesi- 
tate to recant our errors,” 
“O indeed!” exclaimed Olivia; and her cheek 
kindled, and her eyes flashed, as she turned them 
upon her companion with an eager, searching look. 
Listowel avoided the glance, but he felt it, and 
thoroughly read its expression. 
It was little more than a month after the scene at 
the bull-fight, that the light of the waning moon, as 
it streamed through the trellised entrance of a grotto 
in the palace-garden of Don Felix de la Pena, dis- 
covered a lady and a cavalier. The gentleman was 
speaking in lowand earnest tones. The lady eagerly 
listened. 
‘Remember, Olivia,” he? said, “all that has hap- 
pened since we met. Through you I have abandon- 
ed the faith of my ancestors, and now you would have 
me act in direct hostility to my prince. Bitterly op- 
posed as your father is known to be to this marriage, 
how can one of the prince’s suite demand your hand? 
No, my love,” be continued, softening his voice as he 
spoke, ‘our union must be secret. A few months 





touched by the delirious joy with which she welcomed 
his words, and a sharp though transient pang of un- 
availing remorse made him almost shrink from her 
fond embrace. 

About this time the portrait was begun. Velasquez 
did not know who the lady was who came secretly to 
sit to him, and satisfied with having to paint one of 
the loveliest faces that artist ever transferred to can- 
vas, did not inquire. “ It is only a head,” soliloquized 
the great master, “but it is worthy of immortality, 
and it shall be the finest creation that ever passed 
from my pencil.” 

“What a radiant creature!” he exclaimed, as he 
stood gazing on his unfinished work one day towards 
the hour he expected her visit. “‘ What a noble brow! 
What a glorious spirit lighting up the whole counte- 
nance! What life and brilliancy in those eyes! This 
must be love—and a love smiled upon by Fortune.” 
“The expression of the eyes was less bright to- 
day,” thought the painter, as he contemplated the 
pr: gress of the picture after the sitter was gone. “I 
did not much perceive it at the time, but I copied 
closely the expression ‘that was there, and certainly 
the countenance is a little clouded. It may have 
been my fault: perhaps it was my eyes that were dim. 
At all events [ will be very careful next time.” 
Painstaking and careful indeed he was; but the 
change was now beyond a doubt. It was perceptible 
as she sat, and still more so in the portrait. 

“The character of this piece is altering visibly,” 
thought the artist. ‘‘ At one time I thought it wonld 
have been the most radiant creature my art has ever 
embodied; but it will not be so now. It is beantiful 
still, perhaps more beautiful than éver, but the ex- 
pression is saddened and subdued.” 

And thus it was, through faithfully copying the 
eyes of Donna Olivia, that those of the portrait grew 
sadder and sadder day by day, until they wore that 
look of mournful desdlation so conspicuous in them 
still. Hers was the bitterest grief of all, more bitter 
than the grief of the bride who has lost her love while 
her faith was still whole in him—in him who has 
passed away in the flush and the hope of youth, like 
an air but just begun, the chords ceasing to vibrate 
while their tone was sweetest. She was beginning to 
doubt hey Lusband’s truth and love. 

Soon after their marriage he began to tire of the 
perpetual hypocrisy necessary to sustain her belief 
in his conversion. The first moment that a doubt of 
this crossed her mind was perhaps the bitterest in 





passed, and these negotiations terminated, I can call 


her life. It i#difficult for us to realize the exclusive 
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Yes,” he passionately exclaimed, “I will , 
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| you mine in the face of the world, and carry you to 

England, where ycu will reign the queen of beauty in 

the court, and the mistress of my home and happi- 
ness. ” 

“Then why not wait till then?” said Olivia, in a 
low and faltering voice, as.if she already anticipated 
the reply. 

“Trifle not with me, dearest,” answered he; “ you 
know that in three days I leave Spain with despatches 
for the king. The prince has chosen me to carry 
them to England, and I cannot explain to him the 












































spirit of R Roman Catholicism, and the odium assoc Jated 
with the very name of heretic in the breast of a Span- 
jard,and above all, @ Spanish lady—of that age. In | 
Olivia’s case, religion had beon the only object her 
feelings had fed upon, until she had seen Listowel. 
Even the love now paramount in her heart had been 
entwined with religious thoughts and anxieties, and | 
reached its climax with her lover’s conversion, The 
revulsion of feeling was terrible, and to add to her 
misery she could hardly resist the conviction that he 
had played the hypocrite. ‘ But no,” she repeated, 


me!” 


came too apparent that it no longer exercised such an 
all-potent influence. He became irritable and im- 
patient whenever she urged the subject of religion, 
and in his heat would sometimes say things that 


months. 
keenly felt the insult, she did not resent it. Her once 
proud spirit was crushed and broken, She had staked 
all upon a cast, and heart, hope, and energy were lost 
together. 

Still she could scarcely believe that her husband no 
longer loved her. “When I recall what he has said 
on this very spot, it is impossible. 1 have become 
depressed and anxious about his conversion, and so 
look at things in a gloomy light. Not Jove me! It 
is impossible he should not, I will come to a full un- 
derstanding with him this night about this English 
voyage. If do not go with him I shall never live to 
see him again.” 

There was a path arched in with trellis-work that 
bent beneath the clustering vine, @ path that led to a 
grotto where a little fountain sparkled and played in 
the moonlight, dear to Olivia’s memory, often since. 
She had first listened in that spot to her husband's 
vows of eternal love; and when wounded to the heart 
by his neglect, thither had she gone to recall the looks 
and tones of happier times, hoping against hope, 
striving in the recollection of the past to disbelieve 
the present. She was waiting for him there, 

“ Impossible,” said he, in answer to her trembling 
appeal. “The negotiations with the Spanish court 
wear an unfavorable aspect. The prince sails with- 
out his bride, and it is impossible fur me to acknowl- 
edge a marriage with one of the bitterest opponents 
of the whole scheme. No; stay, Olivia, until the in- 
fanta comes to England, then avow our union, and 
come over in her suite to join me.” 

‘“‘ That will never be, Edward. He is, as [ said—as 


«he is too noble and too true to have acted thus, He 
thought he believed. He was blinded by his love for 


Whatever that love might have been, it soon be- 
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stabbed her to the heart. The prince’s visit was 
drawing to a close, and Listowel began to talk of re- 
turning with him, and to urge the necessity of defer- 
ring the announcement of their marriage fur some 
Strange to say, although Donna Olivia 
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I said to you the first day we met—he is a heretic. 
They will never come together.” 

“ Accursed be the word!” said Listowel, who was 
latterly strangely irritable whenever his wife touched 
upon the subject of religion. ‘“ Heretic, as you call 
him, the infanta would be only too glad to keep him 
in her net, and Don Philip himself would renounce 
the pope and al! his works to call the Prince of Wales 
brother.” 

“Be it so or not,” sadly answered Olivia, “ the 
match will be broken off. Edward, I must go with 
you. How can I bear this concealment, which even 
now preys upon me so heavily, when you are gone? 
Do you think I could live?” 

“Jt is wild and wicked, Olivia,” returned he, “ to 
talk thus of the effects of a few months’ separation. 
It is absolutely necessary that I should return alone 
to England, but you can fullow me ere long. 

“A few months! I shall never live to see those 
months in Spain, Edward, Can it be true--is it;possi- 
ble that you are willing to leave me, that you wish 
it? O, my husband!” she exclaimed, fundly clinging 
to him, ‘‘say that you will take me with you!” 

Listowel’s reply, as he shrank from her embrace, 


when love has passed away, the endearments that 
once thrilled through the very soul become absolutely 
repugnant. Olivia felt the gesture even more than 
the words it accompanied. All the slumbering pride 


< was couched in the coldest terms. So true is it that 
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() of the heart he had trampled upon burst forth into 
life and vigor. The inpulse was transitory, but it 
impassioned her whole being for the moment, and 

starting to her feet, she exclaimed; 


sv lost to all sense of honor and humanity, I will ap-~ 
peal to the Prince of Wales. He shall hear my etary: | 
He will tell me whether the wife of—” 

“ He will tell you, adam,” interrupted Listowel, | 


devil might have envied, * he will tell you that you 
are not my wife! He will tell you that I am already 
married!” 

For a few seconds Olivia stood speechless and mo- 
tionless. Then came the terrible, dissonant scream 
of human agony that passes human endurance, and 

It was the lust sound 











she fell headlong to the earth. 
| that ever passed her lips. i 
-- ee -= 
DRESSING THE HAIR. 1} 
The English ladies’ fashion of dressing the hair is 
becoming; those two enormous rolls of rate and hair, 
which surmounted each temple, and made putting on 
a bonnet an impossibility, have become extinct, and | 
} the exerescence which gave such swanlike appear- 
| ance to the back of the neck, is faust disappearing. In | 
| its place the ladies have adopted a small roll of their 
own hair, which is bound by a gilt band, and adorned 
with ribbuns. The hair in front is crinkled, and falls | 
over the forehead in little curls. } 
Yenrenewe —po 
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compressing his fury at this threat into a sneer 4 | 





“Then hear me, sir; 1 will gowith you. If you are i. 
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you mine in the face of the world, and carry you to 
England, where you will reign the queen of beauty in 
the court, and the mistress of my home and happi- 
ness.”’ 
“Then why not wait till then?” said Olivia, in a 
low. and faltering voice, as.if she already anticipated 
the reply. 
“Trifle not with me, dearest,” answered he; “you 
know that in three days I leave Spain with despatches 
for the king. The prince has chosen me to carry 
them to England, and I cannot explain to him the 
real cause of my reluctance. I must go: and how 
can I go without putting it beyond the power of fate 
to rob me of you? How can we tell what measures 
your father may adopt to induce you to accept the 
husband he has chosen for you?” 
“And do you doubt my truth,” said Olivia, raising 
her eyes to her lover’s face with a look that would 
have calmed the soul of Othello. But Listowel did 
not doubt. He had learned to know that death on 
the one hand, and the crown of Spain on the other, 
would never have tempted Olivia to break her plighted 
faith. Assurance on this point was not his object. 
“Doubt you, dearest? no!” he answered. “ But 
strange things are done in this country. Fathers 
have unlimited power, and sometimes but few scruples 
how they use it. Dearest, you must be mine befure I 
leave Madrid. If not, I cannot go in peace—I cannot 


go at all. Yes,” he passionately exclaimed, “TI will , 


forfeit everything—duty, friends, prospects—rather 
than leave you, unless you are irrevocably mine.” 
Five short. weeks befere, and Olivia had never seen 

Sir Edward Listowel. He was now master of her 

whole soul; they had met daily. The hopes he had 
_ held out of his conversion served the double purpose 

of a pretext for these frequent interviews, and a veil 
that prevented Olivia from discovering, until too late 
the real state of her feelings. Long before she had 
gained, as she devoutly hoped, a soul for heaven, her 
fate was sealed. She loved witha fixed unity of feel- 
ing, an overflowing tenderness, such as only a soul 
like hers could feel. Andif the time that had sufficed 
to effect all this was short, remember, gentle reader 
that time must not be reckoned by numerals only. 

The events of a day not unfrequently change the 

current of a lifetime; and the feelings of years are 

sometimes compressed into one hour’s intense sensa- 
tion. Well for you if you have never known the truth 
of this! 

The work of proselytism now went forward rapidly, 
and her full confession of irrepressible love was matie, 
as she fondly believed, to a Roman Catholic. Still 
there were many obstacles to surmount, and, but for 
that mission to England, she might have lived to look 
back upon these moonlight interviews as a romantic 
episode of her girlish days. But her lover’s argu- 
ments were not altogether groundless, her faith in 
him was implicit, her father was stern and unap- 
proachable, and the flowers had blossomed many 
times over the grave of the mother who might have 
saved her. 

They were privately married. Two days after- 
wards Listowel informed his bride that the journey 
to England was indefinitely postponed. Even the 
callous heart of this follower of Buckingham was 
touched by the delirious joy with which she welcomed 
his words, and a sharp though transient pang of un- 
availing remorse made him almost shrink from her 
fond embrace. 

About this time the portrait was begun. Velasquez 
did not know who the lady was who came secretly to 
sit to him, and satisfied with having to paint one of 
the loveliest faces that artist ever transferred to can- 
vas, did not inquire. “ It is only a head,” soliloquized 
the great master, “but it is worthy of immortality 
and it shall be the finest creation that ever passed 
from my pencil.” 

“What a radiant creature!” he exclaimed, as he 
stood gazing on his unfinished work one day towards 
the hour he expected her visit. “‘ What a noble brow! 
What a glorious spirit lighting up the whole counte- 
nance! What life and brilliancy in those eyes! This 
must be love—and a love smiled upon by Fortune.” 

“The expression of the eyes was less bright to- 
lay,” thought the painter, as he contemplated the 
pr: gress of the picture after the sitter was gone. “I 

did not much perceive it at the time, but I copied 
closely the expression that was there, and certainly 
the countenance is a little clouded. It may have 
been my fault: perhaps it was my eyes that were dim. 
At all events [ will be very careful next time.” 

Painstaking and careful indeed he was; but the 
change was now beyond a doubt. It was perceptible 
is she sat, and still more so in the portrait. 

“The character of this piece is altering visibly,” 
hought the artist. ‘* At one time I thought it would 
have been the most radiant creature my art has ever 

embodied; but it will not be so now. It is beantiful 
still, perhaps more beautiful than éver, but the ex- 
pression is saddened and subdued.” 

And thus it was, through faithfully copying the 
eyes of Donna Olivia, that those of the portrait grew 
sadder and sadder day by day, until they wore that 
look of mournful desdlation so conspicuous in them 
still. Hers was the bitterest grief of all, more bitter 
than the grief of the bride who has lost her love while 
her faith was still whole in him—in him who has 
assed away in the flush and the hope of youth, like 
wm air but just begun, the chords ceasing to vibrate 
while their tone was sweetest. She was beginning to 
loubt her husband's truth and love. 

Soon after their marriage he began to tire of the 
perpetual hypocrisy necessary to sustuin her belief 
n his conversion. The first moment that a doubt of 
his crossed her mind was perhaps the bitterest in 
.er life. It i#difficult for us to realize the exclusive 
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spirit of Roman Catholicism, and the odium associated 
with the very name of heretic in the breast of a Span- 
iard, and above all, a Spanish lady—of that age. In 
Olivia’s case, religion had been the only object her 
feelings had fed upon, until she had seen Listowel. 
Even the love now paramount in her heart had been 
entwined with religious thoughts and anxieties, and 
reached its climax with her lover’s conversion. The 
revulsion of feeling was terrible, and to add to her 
misery she could hardly resist the conviction that he 
had played the hypocrite. “But no,” she repeated, 
‘‘he is too noble and too true to have acted thus. He 
thought he believed. He was blinded by his love for 
me!” 

Whatever that love might have been, it soon be- 
came too apparent that it no longer exercised such an 
all-potent influence. He became irritable and im- 
patient whenever she urged the subject of religion, 
and in his heat would sometimes say things that 
stabbed her to the heart. The prince’s visit was 
drawing to a close, and Listowel began to talk of re- 
turning with him, and to urge the necessity of defer- 
ring the announcement of their marriage fur some 
months, Strange to say, although Donna Olivia 
keenly felt the insult, she did not resent it. Her once 
proud spirit was crushed and broken. She had staked 
all upon a cast, and heart, hope, and energy were lost 
together. 

Still she could scarcely believe that her husband no 
longer loved her. ‘ When I recall what he has said 
on this very spot, it is impossible. 1 have become 
depressed and anxious about his conversion, and so 
look at things in a gloomy light. Not love me! It 
is impossible he should not. I will come to a full un- 
derstanding with him this night about this English 
voyage. IfI do not go with him I shall never live to 
see him again.” 

There was a path arched in with trellis-work that 
bent beneath the clustering vine, a path that led to a 
grotto where a little fountain sparkled and played in 
the moonlight, dear to Olivia’s memory, often since. 
She had first listened in that spot to her husband’s 
vows of eternal love; and when wounded to the heart 
by his neglect, thither had she gone to recall the looks 
and tones of happier times, hoping against hope, 
striving in the recollection of the past to disbelieve 
the present. She was waiting for him there. 

“ Impossible,” said he, in answer to her trembling 
appeal. “The negotiations with the Spanish court 


MRS. JORDAN, THE ACTRESS. 


Most eventful was the career of the unhappy Mrs. 
Jordan. Comedy was her forte, and she was as nat- 
ural in it as ‘Miss O’Neil was in tragedy. She drew 
crowded houses, and fascinated the public by her 
gayety of humor, her sprightliness and grace, her 
pretty face and delicate form. The Duke of Clarence, 
one of the handsome sons of George III., fell in love 
with her, when she was at the height of her fame and 
in the bloom of youth. After a long series of flatter- 
ing attentions, he succeeded in carrying her off to his 
fine country-house in the environs of London, and 
made her the mistress of himself and his establish- 
ment. For several years she continued her profess- 
ional career,and paid her lover’s debts with the emol- 
ument. Her influence made him a domestic charac- 
ter, and a large family of children attached him to 
his home, and made the union seem like that of a 
married pair. After having several children she left 
the stage and devoted herself to the government of 
her family and the education of her daughters, who 
were most carefully brought up. One of her regula- 
tions was that they should never lok into a news- 
paper. 

I happened to be visiting at a country seat, near 
that of the Duke of Clarence, and where the young 
ladies of the family were taking French lessons from 
the same master who was teaching the Misses Fitz- 
Clarence, and we used to ask questions about them, 
and sometimes we read the French letters they wrote 
to him as exercises, and which he brought away to 
correct. I remember one passage in those letters, 
wherein the writer begs to, be excused for a very 
short letter, because she is writing in her father’s 
sick-room, and she is afraid the scratching of her pen 
will disturb him. These juvenile productions gave 
us an insight into the domestic life of the retired ac- 
tress; we could but admire her well-regulated house- 
hold, and we saw what a good mother she was to her 
numerous children, who all grew up to be fine men 
and women. The boys were put into the army and 
navy, and the girls made grand matches, which, 
however, they could never have done if their mother 
had not been so basely used by their father that she 
felt obliged to quit his roof. ° 

Mrs. Jordan had lived so long with the duke, and 
had been so faithful to him, that she felt as if she 
were legally wedded to him. What, then, must have 








wear an unfavorable aspect. The prince sails with- 
out his bride, and it is impossible fur me to acknowl- 
edge a marriage with one of the bitterest opponents 
of the whole scheme. No; stay, Olivia, until the in- 
fanta comes to England, then avow our union, and 
come over in her suite to join me.” 

‘That will never be, Edward. He is, as I said—as 
I said to you the first day we met—he is a heretic. 
They will never come together.” 

** Accursed be the word!” said Listowel, who was 
latterly strangely irritable whenever his wife touched 
upon the subject of religion. ‘ Heretic, as you call 
him, the infanta would be only too glad to keep him 
in her net, and Don Philip himself would renounce 
the pope and all his works to call the Prince of Wales 
brother.” 

“Be it so or not,” sadly answered Olivia, “ the 
match will be broken off. Edward, I must go with 
you. Howcan I bear this concealment, which even 
how preys upon me so heavily, when you are gone? 
Do you think I could live?” 

“It is wild and wicked, Olivia,” returned he, “to 
talk thus of the effects of a few months’ separation. 
It is absolutely necessary that I should return alone 
to England, but you can follow me ere long.” 

‘““A few months! I shall never live to see those 
months in Spain, Edward. Can it be true—is it;possi- 
ble that you are willing to leave me, that you wish 
it? O, my husband!” she exclaimed, fondly clinging 
to him, ‘‘say that you will take me with you!” 

Listowel’s reply, as he shrank from her embrace, 
was couched in the coldest terms. So true is it that 
when love has passed away, the endearments that 
once thrilled through the very soul become absolutely 
repugnant. Olivia felt the gesture even more than 
the words it accompanied. All the slumbering pride 
of the heart he had trampled upon burst forth into 
life and vigor. The inpulse was transitory, but it 
impassioned her whole being for the moment, and 
starting to her feet, she exclaimed: 

‘“Then hear me, sir; I will gowith you. If you are 
80 lost to all sense of honor and humanity, I will ap- 
peal to the Prince of Wales. He shall hear my story. 
He will tell me whether the wite of—” 

“He will tell you, madam,” interrupted Listowel, 
compressing his fury at this threat into a sneer a 
devil might have envied, *‘ he will tell you that you 
are not my wife! He will tell you that I am already 
married!” 

For a few seconds Olivia stood speechless and mo- 
tionless. Then came the terrible, dissonant scream 
of human agony that passes human endurance, and 
she fell headlong to the earth. 1t was the last sound 
that ever passed her lips. 
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DRESSING THE HAIR. 

The English ladies’ fashion of dressing the hair is 
becoming; those two enormous rolls of rats and hair, 
which surmounted each temple, and made putting on 
a bonnet an impossibility, have become extinct, and 
the exerescence which gave such swanlike appear- 
ance to the back of the neck, is fast disappearing. In 
its place the ladies have adopted a small roll of their 
own hair, which is bound bya gilt band, and adorned 
with ribbons. The hair in front is crinkled, and falls 
over the forehead in little curls. 








been her dismay and indignation, when she saw in 
the newspapers an account of his being a candidate 
for the hand of the wealthiest heiress in England, 
Miss Tilney Long Wellesley Pole! She would not 
have believed it, if the whole correspondence had not 
been given. There was the offer of the man whom 
she considered her husband, and the lady’s refusal. 

Many women, in her position, would have swallow- 
ed the insult, and kept her place as the head of such 
an establishment; but, on finding that the tie which 
she had considered sacred was contemned by the 
duke, she left his roof, and went fourth, penniless, to 
earn her living by her former profession. It was this 
spirited action of Mrs. Jordan, and the shameful con- 
duct of the duke, which gave her such popularity on 
her reappearance at Covent Garden Theatre. Every 
expression in the plays she acted, which could be 
made to apply to her situation, brought down the 
house and showed John Bull’s strong sense of injus- 
tice. But this could not last long. She was no long- 
er young: she was enormously fut, and thjs spoiled 
her for a comic actress; so she was obliged to leave 
the stage, and all I know of her, after this, is, that 
she died in France, so poor as to have a pauper’s 
funeral. ‘ 

How her children could suffer this, if they knew of 
her poverty, 1 cannot imagine; perhaps her great 
love for them made her keep them ignorant of her 
whereabouts and her necessities. She may have act- 
ed the part of the fabled pelican, and sacrificed her- 
self for the good of her young. If so, she had some 
reward, even in this life, for her leaving them entire- 
ly changed their position in the world. They were 
immediately noticed by the royal fumily, received at 
court, and sought in marriage by the highest nobility. 


THE SPORTING MARQUIS. 


A certain marquis in France lately excited a good 
deal of jealousy, in consequence of his extraordinary 
success in bagging game. A doctur of his acquaint- 
ance, no great hand with a gun, was particularly en- 
vious, and he was invited to set a watch upon the 
marquis, by which means he obtained the secret of 
his boasted success. A dinner was appointed at the 
chateau of the marquis, and the doctor made a heavy 
bet with him that on this day he would not killa 
single head of game. The marquis, however, came 
at the appuinted time, and, as usual, had his bag fill- 
ed with hares, partridge+, pheasants, and snipe. The 
doctor commenced to joke with a little pleasant ban- 
tering, and remarked that it the dead could speak 
they could tell a strange tale of the way in which the 
marquis became possessed of his game. The marquis 
retorted with the remark that this would be exactly 
the case if the doctor’s patients could give an account 
of the doctor’s treatment of them. Hardly had the 
laugh subsided, when the doctor opened the mouth 
| of one of the hares and pulled out a piece of paper, on 
which was written, ‘The marquis bought me of —.” 
The doctor then explained that he had been round 
| to all the game-dealers of the neighborhood, and had 
bribed them to put such’a ticket into the mouth of 
| every bird or hare bought by the marquis on that 
| day. Anglers sometimes buy their fish to save ap- 
| pearances, A popular writer, remarking upon this 
tact, says, ‘If you want fish, take not a line, buta 

















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A MASON IN PRINCIPLES.—“ I would like to ask you 
a few questions, if it be in your province to answer, 
and is not in violation of your obligation. My father 
being a Master Mason, died; previous to his death he 
made a will, leaving as one of his executors a brother 
Mason, though not of his lodge. The said executor, 
law afraid, has proven false to his trust, and there 
may not be any law to reach him. Is there any ma- 
sonic law which I could use, not being a Mason, to 
reach, by making known my case to his lodge? My 
father, when alive, thought next to his family, his 
lodge was everything. I have the same feeling, 
though, as I said before, not being a Mason, the feel- 
iag cannot be thesame. In the other orders I belong 
to I could reach him; to none other does he belong. 
This same party in my presence made the remark 
boastingly, that he had the night or so before been 
made a sir knight, and that there were not enough 
white balls to allow all the members to vote for him 
who wished to. I am troubling you with quite a 
lengthy letter, but as it is not often I do so, and know 
of no other means of obtaining an answer, and see- 
ing your answers té correspondents in your masonic 
column, I have presumed to do so. I have taken the 
Flag of our Union since 1848, and consider myself in 
a manner part and parcel of it, which must be the 
excuse of a mason in principles as I understand it 
though not in fact.” 


ANSWER.—We hope for the honor of Masonry that 
your complaint is untrue. If it is true, your cause 
will be promptly taken up by the lodge to which your 
father belonged when alive. Apply to the master of 
said lodge, place your case before him, and he will do 
what he thinks best for the interest of a deceased 
brother’s family. Persevere, and justice will triumph 
over wrong. 


We regret to learn that our able contributor, Bro. 
A. G. Levy, of New York, has been quite ill, so sick 
that he could not furnish ps with some of his sage 
records of the past. It will be seen by his letter that 
he is convalescent, thanks to his dislike of medicine, 
and indomitable will. We hope he will soon resume 
his pen, as he promises. But here is his characteris- 
tic letter, announcing his sickness: ) 

** DEAR FLAG:—I am down at my office to-day for 
the first time in jive weeks, having been confined to 
my bed with sickness, and even now I am so weak 
that 1 am scarcely able to hold my pen; yet I take 
the first moment to inform you of the status of your 
‘Masonic musty writer.’ Now as you have the rea- 
son why you have not heard trom me before, you will 
please excuse my seeming neglect of your interests in 
my ‘lines.’ As soon as I am fairly able to write you 
shall again have a stock of my ‘scribblings’ to use as 
you please. 

“My physicians ‘ gave me up’ after an attendance 
of five days of my sickness, and if their prognosis had 
been correct, I ought to have died on the 20th of No- 
vember, and been buried as soon thereafter as con- 
venient; but I cheated them—made my own diag- 
nosis, and then concluded the prognosis! I told the 
day I would be out, and on that very day (to-day) I 
wasin my office writing this excuse to you. My 
whole illness of five weeks cost me just forty cents 
fur medicines. But somewhat more for nourishments 
| —that will probably be about $3.00. Yet thank God 
I will weather it through—and in the course of a 
couple of weeks you will have some of my musty 
matter.” 
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REVERE LODGE. 

The following are the names of officers of the Re- 
vere Lodge: 

H. P. HEMMENWAY, W. M. 

GEORGE T. AMBROSE, S. W. 

MARLBOROUGH WILLIAMS, J. IW. 

JOHN MCCLELLAN, Treasurer. 

W. W. BAKER, Secretary. 

CHARLES H. BOLLEs, S. D. 

A. O. ALLEN, J. D. 

SAMUEL S. WELLS, Jr., S. S. 

JAMES J. GOODRICH, J. S. 

F. A. PrercE, Marshal. 

HENRY N. SAWYER, J. S. 

GEORGE T. MorFAtTt, Chaplain. 

L. L. TARBELL, Tyler. 





WINSLOW LEWIS LODGE. 

Winslow Lewis Lodge has elected the following 
brethren to oftice: 

THOMAS SPRAGUE, W. MM. 

RIcHARD A. NEWELL, S. W. 

WILLIAM H. CHESSMAN, J. W. 

JOHN F. MILLS, Treasurer. 

HUBBARD W. SWETT, Secretary. 

STEPHEN S. WINCHESTER, S. D. 

PERCIVAL L. EVERETT, J. D. 

BENJAMIN F. Browy, S. S. 

CHARLES H. COLE, J. S. 

DAVID PULSIFER, Chaplain. 

JOSEPH WINSOR, Marshal. 

GEORGE D. FENNO, Sentinel. 








basket, and go not to the river, but to the market.” 





EBEN F. Gay, Tyler. 


ensuing year as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS LODGE. 
Massachusetts Lodge has elected its officers for the 
CHARLES W. SLACK, W. M. 

CHARLES O. Fox, S. W. 

GEORGE R. EMERSON, J. W. 

WILLIAM H. HAWKES, Secretary. 

CHARLES K. DARLING, Treasurer. 

HENRY J. PARKER, S. D. 

THEODORE G. KIMBALL, J. D. 

FREDERICK WILKINS, S. S. 

N.C. A. PREBLE, J. S. 








ae 


ABERDOUR LODGE. 
At the annual meeting of Aberdour Lodge, the fol- 
lowing named brethren were elected to office: 
Henry F. SPENCER, W. M. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN. S. W. 
WILuiAM R. Norcross, J. W. 
A. T. WHITING, Treasurer, 
8. T. SNow, Secretary. 
WALTER L, GARDNER, S. D. 
Wooster B. MAYHEW, J. D. 
ALBERT T. B. AMES, S. S. 
Henry F. Ames, J. S. 
Oris H. PrercE, Marshal. 
L. L. TARBELL, Tyler. 


ARR 
ST. PAUL’S R. A. CHAPTER. 

At the annual meeting of the members of St. Paul’s 
R. A. Chapter, the following Companions were elected 
to office and regularly installed: 

Henry Enpicort, H. P. 

FREDERICK A. PIERCE, King. 

RIcHARD M. BARKER, Scribe. 

JaMEs A, Fox, Cuptain of Host. 

SAMUEL W. GREENE, P. S. 

CHARLES G. JACKMAN, I. A, Captain, 

CHARLES F. WyMAN, Master 3d V. 

JAMES MILLS, Master 2nd V. 

HENRY WARREN, Master 1st V. 

JOHN K. HALL, Treasurer. 

THEODORE H. Emmons, Secretary. 

L. L. TARBELL, Tyler. 

We are glad to learn that the Chapter is prosperous, 
and that its work, during the past year, has been true 
to the ancient landmarks. 


ON a 
MASONIC CHARITY. 

Night kissed the young rose, and it bent softly to 
sleep. Stars shone and pure dewdrops hung upon its 
bosom and watched its sweet slumbers. Morning 
came with its dancing breezes, and they whispered to 
the young rose, and it awoke joyous and smiling. 
Lightly it swung to and fro in all the loveliness of 
health and youthful innocence. Then came the ar- 
dent sun god, sweeping from the east, and smote the 
young rose with its scorching rays, and it fainted. 
Deserted and almost heart-broken, it dropped to dust 
in its loveliness and despair. Now the gentle breeze, 
which had been gambolling over the sea, pushing on 
the home-bound bark, sweeping over hill and dale, by 
the neat cottage and still brook—turning the old mill, 
fanning the brow of disease, and frisking with the 
curls of innocent childhood—came tripping along on 
her errand of mercy and love; and when she fondly’ 
bathed its head in cool, refreshing showers, the young 
rose revived, and looked and smiled in gratitude to 
the kind breeze; but she hurried quickly away, sing- 
ing through the trees. Thus charity, like the breeze, 
gathers fragrance from the drooping flowers it re- 
freshes, and unconsciously reaps a reward in the per- 
formance of its oftice of kindness, which steals on the 
heart like rich perfumes, to bless and to cheer. 





THE CURSE OF SCOTLAND. 

In playing cards the nine of diamonds is commonly 
nicknamed “ the Curse of Scotland,” and several rea- 
sons have been assigned for this strange denomina- 
tion. Whenthe Duke of York, who was shortly after 
James II., took up his residence at Edinburg, and 
enlarged the palace of Holyrood, he and his court in- 
troduced a new game there called Comet, in which 
the nine of diamonds was the most important card. 
The Scots, who had to learn the game, lost tremen- 
dous sums at it, and from that circumstance the nine 
of diamonds was called the Curse of Scotland. An- 
other derivation is that the nine of diamonds bore 
some resemblance to the arms of the Dalrymples, and 
that Lord Stair, a member of that fumily, was the 
real Curse of Scotland. But a third derivation is 
more modern, and much more striking, though we 
cannot take upon ourselves to decide that it is the 
most correct or right one. It is said that the night 
before the fatal battle of Culloden the Duke of Cum- 
berland sent orders to General Campbell to give no 
quarters to the soldiers of the pretender,—that this 
order being despatched in great haste, happened to be 
written on acard, and that card the nine of diamonds ; 
from which time and circumstance it has gone by the 
appellation of the Curse of Scotland. 





REMARKABLE LAKES. 

On the top of a ridge of mountains in Portugal, Es- 
tralla, are two lakes of great extent and depth, espe- 
cially one of them, which is said to be unfathomable. 
What is chiefly remarkable of them is, that they are 
calm when the sea is so, and rough when it is stormy. 
It is therefore probable that they havea subterranean 
communication with the ocean; and this seems to be 
confirmed by the pieces of ships that they throw up, 
though almost forty miles distant from the sea. There 
is another extraordinary lake in this country, which, 
before a storm, is said to make a frightful rambling 





noise heard at the distance of several miles. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ORPHANED. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 
Cheeks like roses of sweet-brier, 
Golden head not any higher 
Than the bush with bloom afire. 


Eyes as blue as summer lakes, 
Which, amongst the fringing brakes, 
Heaven's richest azure takes. 


Pretty June day ofa child, 
Given in weather gay and mild, 
Now your sky is chill and wild. 


Roses from your life have fled, 
And your summer time is dead, 
Spite of all the prayers you've said. 


Gray the bush where grew the flowers; 
In among your childhood's bowers 
Winter sleet descends in showers. 


Yet along your dreary way, 
There are flowers abloom to-day 
Fair as any grew in May. 


At midwinter, grows upon 
Husky stalks, here one, there one, 
Purple blown megerion. 


And when Easter day has come, 
Little fingers, cold and numb, 
May gather pale chrysanthemum. 


With the holly berry red, 
With which winter birds are fed— 
These shall wreathe your little head. 


And your Christmas wreath shall be 
Token of His love for thee :— 
“ Let the children come to me."* 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
BARBARA’S INHERITANCE. 
From a Lawyer’s Portfolio. 


BY MRS. MARY A. LOWELL. 


From a long, desolate road lying between two 
small towns on our eastern coast, a narrow lane turns 
off to the left, the extremity of which loseg itself in a 
wilderness of stunted oak, choked up with under- 
brush. The right side of the road, in going to R—, 
is skirted by deep marshes, through which a wide 
brook widens gradually to a river, and thus finds its 
way to the ocean. : 

Up this narrow lane I turned my thirsty-horse, one 
hot summer afternoon, catching sight of a little un- 
painted house, the only one in that region, hoping to 
find some cool spring or well, at which to refresh both 
Lightfoot and myself. 

In the yard, close to the house, but destitute of all 
appliances for drawing water, I found a well, deep 
and sparkling in the overhead sun. The house looked 
as if it were uninhabited, but I gently knocked at 
the door. 

No one came, soI tried the latch. It gave way, 
and I entered, finding myself in a large square room, 
in one corner of which stood a high feather bed that 
must have been climbed into by the aid of a ladder, if 
eversleptin. Kneeling in the centre of the great 
bare floor, beside an open trunk, was a woman, whose 
age it would have been difficult to guess at. She was 
not gray-haired nor wrinkled; but sickness or trouble 
or hard labor had changed her face into an iron gray 
color which could not have belonged to it naturally. 

All the appointments of the room were of the 
meanest kind. The chairs were flagged, the tables 
unpainted pine, the bed-quilt coarse, dark calico. 
The only attempt at decoration was some branches of 
asparagus twined with ground ivy, around a seven- 
by-nine looking-glass that hung above an old desk 
between the windows. There was acorner cupboard; 
but it showed but a scanty supply of blue-edged 
crockery and a mug that held some iron teaspoons. 
She did not heed my step, and I thought her deaf; 
but she was only absorbed. She held a paper in her 
hand, worn and yellow, and traced with faded ink; 
yet no aspirant for official honors ever pored over his 
long wished-for commission more eagerly than did 
this weary looking woman over her apparently new- 
found treasure, 

As her eyes turned from side to side, anxiously de- 
vouring every word and line, she at last caught sight 
of my approaching figure. Quick as thought, she 
put back the paper into the trunk, and locking it, 
placed the key in her bosom. 

I asked her fur a bucket to draw some water for 
my horse, and sume small vessel in which I could 
myself drink. She readily brought them, and an 
expression absolutely kind came over the iron face, 
as she did so. She even followed me out of the door, 
and wanted to draw the water herself. 

‘*No, indeed!” I answered, “I never allow a lady 
to wait on me.” 

“ Ah, then you aren’t like my brother Oliver. He 
would keep me on my feet from morn till night.” 

“That is not kind,” I said, with real sympathy; 
for the woman’s face of nameless trouble interested 
me. 

Lightfoot drank the water, the woman still stand- 
ing by, and then he began to nibble at the grass plot 
by the well. I drew him away. 

** No, no, let him eat there. It wont be so bad for 
me in the morning, when the dew is on the grass. 
And do walk into the house, out of the sun.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








So I went in, and sat down on one of the flag- 
bottomed chairs, took off my hat, and cooled my face 
with it. ; 

“What is your name?” she asked, so suddenly 
that I started. ‘I beg your pardon,” she said, more 
gently. ‘I was thinking I had seen yousomewhere, 
and thought I’d just ask.” 

Now I did not believe her, for I knew she was one 
that would rarely ever have been out of that old 
house. She saw my thought in my face, I suppose, 
for she said: 

“Well, I didn’t know but you might have been 
here before.” 

I assured her I had not, but that my name was 
John Clarke, that 1 belonged to Worcester, but was 
practising law in New York; and added several other 
particulars of my life for her benefit, if she was really 
anxious to know about me. She seemed interested 
only in one statement, and that was in my profession. 
She looked quite thoughtful for a while, and asked 
again if I said I was a lawyer, which I confirmed. 

“T like your face,” she said, after studying me 
some minutes, “ and 1’d like to show you something. 
It, is a will.” 

She looked at the old clock. 


plenty of time,” she said, reflectively; and she un- 
locked the old trunk that still stood in the centre of 
the room, and brought me the same yellow document 
which she had been reading when [ surprised her. 
It was the will of Alpheus Haywood, devising the 
house in the lane, fully described there, to his two 
children, Oliver and Barbara Haywood, on condition 
of their always living therein. I read it aloud. 
“That is not the paper I meant to give you,” she 
said, as she passed over to me another and similar 
one, enfolding two smaller ones, 

They proved to be a certificate of Abraham Hay- 
wood’s marriage—a certiticate of the birth of his son, 
Alpheus Haywood, and a copy of a will from the 
former, devising certain property to the latter, 
naming him as his only child. 

Accompanying these, was an English newspaper, 
containing an advertisement for the heir of Abraham 
Haywood to appear and claim the property. This 
paper bore the date of twenty years before. 

*‘ And this Alpheus was your father?” I asked. 
“Surely,” was her quiet answer. 

“ And you are the Barbara named in his will?” 
“Surely.” 

“Well, then, what are you going to do about the 
other papers?” 

“That is what I want you totell me. I don’t see 
why father had not seen to it before he died. I found 
these papers in the attic, under the eaves, but I 
haven’t told Oliver yet. He is such a strange man, 
and never thinks of me at all, only to wait on him. 
I’ve been his slave all my days,” she continued, 
weeping, ‘‘and have lived a poor, hard life to please 
him. Father willed that I should stay here; but I 
would rather be in anybody’s kitchen, if they cared 
for me, than here at home, with Oliver for my 
master.” 

She told me a long story about her father, from 
which I learned that he came over from England to 
America, some fifty years before, when quite a young 
man; that he had always seemed to have some secret 
trouble upon his mind; that he had gone to work 
with a farmer, who, she had often heard him say, 
was unwilling to take him, because of the softness 
and whiteness of his hands; but help was scarce, and 
the young Englishman worked well and steadily. 

He had married the old farmer’s daughter, and had 
settled down in the small house, then new and well- 
built, and had survived his wife many years. Always 
his face had told of some secret trouble. 

Her brother had been strange and sullen from 
childhood, especially toward her; was parsimonious 
in the extreme; would not allow her clothes or even 
nourishing food, though she was certain that her 
father had left money at interest. Oliver had always 
kept the knowledge of this circumstance from her, 
but she had accidentally found it out. 

The sun was low in the west, when Barbara Hay- 
wood finished talking. She hurried me away, saying 
Oliver would be along soon, and she did not want him 
to see me. 

“ But you will come again, wont you?” 

“Certainly; if you want me, send to this address,” 
giving her my card, which she carefully placed with 
the papers, pushing the old trunk beneath her bed. 


It was a year before I heard from Barbara Hay- 
wood. I was sitting in my office in New York one 
evening, when a letter was handed me, and I read as 
follows: 


“Mr. CLARKE:—Oliver has found my papers, and 
taken them from me. He declares he will never do 
anything about them until I am dead, and then he 
will have the whole. He tried to make me believe 
that I had no interest in them; but he found I was 
posted. I have never spoken of you to him. Iam 
afraid I shall never see the papers again. If you 
come to Boston, pray come here in the daytime; 
never in the evening, as Oliver will then be at home; 
and, if he knew you were a lawyer, he would treat 
me shamefully, thinking I would employ you, per- 
haps, to gain my rights. I shall certainly do so, if I 
ever see the way clear.” 


I was called away to Europe soon afterward, and 
did not return for years. I was ill there; and there, 
too, I experienced a heart-sorrow that made me 
selfish and nervous, and drove away all thought of 
the poor desolate woman whom I had really intended 
to befriend, whenever an opportunity to do so should 





have occurred. But all at once I remembered her 


“Oliver wont be home till sundown. I shall have. 





again. When I returned to America, I believed that 
I was bringing news that would gladden the pathway 
that seemed so dreary. I had been to Doctors Com- 
mon and seen the will of Abraham Maywood, and 
knew that the copy shown me by Barbara was a true 
one. I had had a new copy made, and had paid 
several guineas to an old sexton for searching out 
records of the family, and for showing me the tomb- 
stone of Abraham Haywood and his family. I packed 
the documents securely, and intended that Barbara 
should receive all the benefits that they would bring 
her, without her brother’s knowledge. 

As soon as I could, I went to Boston, and from 
thence I rode down the lonely road I had traversed 
on just such a hot and oppressive summer afternoon, 
once before. 

The house in the lane presented a new appearance. 
It was enlarged and improved. A delicate stone- 
Colored paint had been applied to it, and the green 
blinds were freshly painted also. Fences and walls 
were in good condition, a young orchard was flourish- 
ing, barns and granaries had been built. The mead- 
ows gave out the fragrance of newly mown hay, and 
the catalpa trees hung thickly with their white, pen- 
dant blossoms. 

I heard the notes of a piano as I approached the 
house, and wondered if that forlorn looking, trouble 
stricken woman could be the musician. The old well 
had given place to a little fountain. A marble Egeria 
stood beside it with her pitcher, and a little beyond 
it, ina small arbor, half hidden by climbing roses, 
was a Flora. 

Amazed at the change, I ventured timidly to ap- 
proach the door and inquire for Miss Haywood. A 
young lady, simply yet elegantly dressed, came to 
the door. She was the musician, certainly, for the 
song had ceased suddenly in its midst. 

She courteously bade me enter, saying that she 
would call her mother, who could give me informa- 
tion of the former inmates of the house. 

A gentle looking woman in a widow’s cap, came in, 
to whom I imparted my name anderrand. From 
her I learned that Barbara Haywood was the inmate 
of an insane asylum! 

‘But you look ill and weary, sir. Louise, order 
tea immediately. Nota word, Mr. Clarke. You have 
had a long ride, and it isa hot day. You must take 
some refreshment before I tell you more.” 

In fifteen minutes, a servant announced tea. We 
went into a deliciously cool northern room, where a 
table was laid with tea, several varieties of delicate 
cakes, strawberries and cream, and ices of delicious 
flavor. 

After tea, we sat and lingered until twilight. I 

found that the lady, Mrs, Everett, had known my 
mother well, and that knowledge brought us wonder- 
fully well acquainted. 
My horse had been put in the stable, rubbed down 
and fed for the night, and I was forbidden to think 
of leaving the house. Music followed, and it was not 
until late that my hostess gave me the promised 
story. 

Barbara Haywood had once been beautiful. She 
had been engaged to a young lawyer, and life seemed 
very bright before her. Her father’s death and her 
brother's harsh and sullen temper had destroyed her 
happiness. Oliver had enacted the part of a petty 
tyrant to the sensitive girl, and had made her dis- 
miss her lover. He had grown more selfish and 
exacting as years went on, making her life miserable, 
and shutting her out from everything bright and 
beautiful. He had appropriated every dollar of his 
father’s wealth to his own use, doling out to Barbara 
the merest necessities of fuod or clothing. 

Slaving, night and day, as no bond-woman ever 
did, he rose each day to tighten her bonds, to taunt 
her with his fancied superiority, to jest cruelly about 
her lost lover, and to gibe at her poverty and her 
mean dress. The troubled face grew darker and 
stranger, and soon the trampled spirit grew wrath- 
ful and vengeful. At night, far off across the mead- 
ows, were heard shrill screams and frightful blows; 
and then the town authorities interposed, and sent 
the poor demented woman away from her persecutor. 

Poor sorrowing soul! she had her revenge, although 
unconsciously enough. With the cunning of mad- 
ness, she had searched for the yellow, faded papers 
in her brother’s chamber, and had sewn them into 
her clothes. And he never suspected that she had 
taken them, but attributed their loss to the treachery 
of a man he had employed all summer. 

No one would go near him after his cruelty to 
Barbara became known. He fell sick, but no one 
knew it, and he died, absolutely alone. A wandering 
pedler entered the house and found him. He gave 
the alarm, and the people came and buried him; 
but there was not a single mourner to lament him. 

I asked Mrs. Everett if she knew what the papers 
contained. She was surprised that they were of such 
a nature as, if properly investigated, would have 
brought wealth to the lonely woman. She said that 
Oliver had been heard calling fur ‘‘ the will,” by peo- 
ple who had passed the house at night, after Barbara 
had been carried away. 





The next day, it rained violently, and the next 
brought no abatement of the storm. Mrs. Everett 
would not let her friend’s son leave the house in such 
weather; and I confess I was not averse to staying. 
Already, I was in love with Louise Everett, and 1 
knew that when the time came tospeak, | should find 
@ powerful advocate in her mother. 

The day after the storm was one of surpassing 
beauty, and I knew that 1 must leave the spot that 
had been to me a scene of greater happiness than I 





had known for years. 


Armed with full directions where to find Barbara, 
I set off for the asylum. I found it without trouble; 
a sweet, retired place, where it seemed as if perturb- 
ed and alienated minds might find rest and peace. 
The good physician answered my summons, and told 
me that the person for whom I had inquired, had 
died six months before! 

“Did your patient leave any papers, doctor?” I 
asked, after he had related to me her sufferings, and 
told me how earnest she had been to see me once 
more. 

* Papers! yes, she had papors sewn into her clothes. 
We laid them aside for her friends, if they should 
call; but nothing had ever been heard of them.” 

He produced them. I showed mine, and found 
that they were alike. 

A few days afterwards, I met the physician in 
Boston. 

“Those papers have been claimed,” was his first 
exclamation on seeing me. 

“Claimed! by whom!” 

* By an Englishman and his wife; two as complete 
louts as ever walked the earth—low, ignorant peo- 
ple enough—but they brought their credentials and 
demanded the papers, and I had no authority to re- 
tain them. They walked off in triumph, with their 
shabby finery that they believed added to their im- 
portance in the world of fashion. Wont they make 
it fly?” he asked, laughing at the remembrance of the 
figures they had cut. 





Did I ever think I should live in the house where 
I found poor Barbara kneeling by her trunk? I do 
—and Louise and her mother do all they can to make 
it a little paradise to me, and, to tell the truth, they 
succeed! 

Around the fountain where stood the old well-curb, 
my beautiful children play, and sail their mimic 
boats. The great square room is our dining-room, 
where the morning sun steals in among the clustered 
vines, and the birds make glad music at the windows. 

When I look out in the night upon the garden, a 
fancy strikes me that the beautiful Egeria at the 
fountain is the ghost of Barbara Haywood revisiting 
the spot to which she was bonnd, by body and soul, by 
a decree she dared not set aside. 

As a lawyer, I have made up my mind that it is 
absolutely wicked for the dying to make bonds for the 
living, fettering them by the natural reverence at- 
tached to “last words,” to adopt a course which new 
circumstances may render both difficult and absurd. 

Had not this poor Barbara been thus fettered, she 
might have been married in her youth to the lover 
who had sought her. Children—bright and beauti- 
ful—might have clustered around her home; and the 
great English inheritance, instead of always tanta- 
lizing her with its probabilities, might have descend- 
ed to those children, instead of to the vulgar heirs to 
whom it actually came. How true it is that ‘one 
half the world make the unhappiness of the other 
half.” Barbara restsnow. The shade of trouble up- 
on her face has changed to joy forever. 





COMBATS OF ANIMALS. 

At one of those sanguinary exhibitions of animal 
combats, I witnessed a contest between a buffalo and 
a tiger; the buffalo was extremely fierce, and one of 
the largest kind. It commenced the attack by rush- 
ing towards its adversary, which retreated to a cor- 
ner of the arena, where, finding no eseape, it sprang 
upon the buffalo’s neck, fixing its claws in the ani- 
mal’s shoulder, and lacerating it in a fearful manner. 
It was, however, almost instantly flung upon the 
earth with a violence that completely stunned it, 
when there appeared a ghastly wound in the side in- 
flicted by its antagonist. The conqueror now began 
to gore and trample upon its prostrate enemy, which 
it svon despatched, and then galloped round the en- 
closure, streaming with blood, the foam dropping 
from its jaws, its eyes glancing tire, occasionally stop- 
ping, pawing the ground, and roaring with madden- 
ed fury. 

A small rhinoceros was next introduced, which 
stood at the extremity of the arena, eyeing its foe 
with an oblique but animated glance, though with- 
out the slightest appearance of excitement. The 
buffalo, having described a circuit from the centre of 
the ground, plunged forward toward the rhinoceros, 
with its head to the earth, its eyes appearing as if 
about to start from their sockets. Its wary antago- 
nist turned to avoid the shock of this furious charge, 
and just grazed the flank of the buffalo with its horn, 
ploughing up the skin, but doing noserious mischief. 
It now champed and snorted like a wild hog, and its 
eyes began to twinkle with evident expressions of an- 
ger. The buffalo repeated the charge, one of its horns 
coming in contact with its adversary’s shoulder, 
which, however, was protected by so thick a mail 
that this produced no visible impression. The rbi- 

, the tit was struck, plonged its horn 
with wonderful activity and strength into the buf- 
fulo’s side, crushing the ribs and penetrating to the 
vitals; it then lifted the gored body from the gruund 
and flung it to the distance of several feet, where the 
mangled animal almost instantly breathed its last. 
The victor remained stationary, eyeing his motion- 
less victim with a look of stern indifference; but the 
door of his den being opened, he trotted into it, and 
began munching some cakes which had been thrown 
to him as a reward for his conduct in so unequal a 
contest. 








It is easier to pretend to be what you are nét, than 
to hide what you really are; he that can accomplish 








both, has little to learn in hypocrisy. 
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Che World in Miniature. 


THE END OF THE YEAR. 

Another year has gone— 

Gone to join the ranks that stand 

Motionless in the silent land, , 

Dim caryatides that bear 

On their prone heads the weight of care, 

The burden of the vanished time, 

The noble purpose and the baffled scheme, 

The good man's deed, the visionary’s dream. 

The victor’s wreath, the martyr's bloody cross, 

The stake of all most dear, the gain, the loss; 

Loss of our loved ones vanished from our side, 

Gain through eternity that thus they died— 

O loss peakable! O gain sublime! 

Years that stand shrouded in the mantle drawn 

To hide their faces, till the glorious dawn 

Of God's effulgent light shall make all clear, 

Reveal the mystery of each patient year, 
And they shall lift their heads and say, 
* Lord, here we stand."* 

Artemas says, “as for the Wards, they air known all 
the world over, and every big city in the blessed Union 
has all its little divisions called after them. In New 
York and Bosting there is the fust Ward, and the 
second Ward, and so on to the one hundredth Ward, 
and in Paris and London, and everywhere, we are 
honored with the same remembrances. I guess that’s 
sum honor. And even down South, it’s more than 
probable, they’ve some Wards in their small villages; 
and we are so popular that even the workin apart- 
ments in the penitentiaries air named in the same 
way.” 

The temperance people of Cincinnati have opened 
a coffee-room for workingmen, where at all hours of 
the day and till late at night, hot coffee and crackers 
or a plate of hot soup may be had for the small sum 
of five cents. Connected with the coffee-room is a 
reading-room, supplied with the leading newspapers 
and periodicals of this country and Great Britain; 
and this is free to all. This is the most practical 
temperance measure yet adopted. 

The German press give prominence to the follow- 

ing story: After the concert of the Prussian military 
in Paris before the Emperor, Napoleon III. entered 
into conversation with Kapellmeister Parlow. In 
the course of the talk the emperor lifted one of the 
brass instruments, found it heavy, and asked, “Do 
your band people wear their knapsacks in the field as 
well as carry these things?” ‘Certainly, sire,” an- 
swered Parlow. ‘But how,” asked the emperor, 
“do you manage in retreat?” “Don’t know, your 
majesty; that’s not practised among our people.” 

It is related of Dr. Pearson, the first principal of 
Phillips Academy at Andover, that on a day when 
one of his pupils had committed some offence, he, ac- 

ding to his ti in such cases, ordered the of- 
fender to sit under a table. He had hardly taken his 
seat, when a knock was heard at the schoolroom 
door. The lad no sooner heard if,than he went to- 
ward the door hopping on all fours and barking like 
a dog. The astonished principal, indignantly, but 
with a certain dry humor, immediately cried out, 

“ Back to your seat, you puppy!” 

A bank director in Philadelphia lately put in the 
stove in the bank a package of cancelled bills repre- 
senting a sum of four hundred thousand dollars, 
Presently an explosion occurred; the top of the stove 
was blown off, and the pieces scattered in all direc- 
tions; and the whole neighborhood was alarmed, 
Some theorists maintain that the accident was caused 
by the inflation of the currency; others, of a more 
practical turn of mind, say that the stove blew up 
because it was too tightly closed. 

A disgusted newspaper correspondent in Georgia 
gives his opinion of a town: “ Waynesborvugh isn’t 
a lovely place, by any means. In fact, I don’t see 
why anybody should desire to live here; and a forced 
residence of half a year might very well make a man 
long to be shot.” 

A matronly lady, with a physiognomy indicating 
that she was strong-minded, was put on the witness 
stand at New Haven to testify in a case on trial. Be- 
ing pestered a little by the counsel for the defence, 
she exclaimed, raising herself up to her full height, 
and with a gleam of triumph in her eyes, “I aint 
afraid of the whole of you; and you can’t scare me; 
I have lived in Chicago ten years, and any one that 
has lived in Chicago ten years needn’t be afraid of the 
d—il.” It is needless to say that the court, counsel, 

pectators and pri smiled. 

$* Don’t you know,” said he, “ that Christ came into 
this world to teach and to save mankind; that he was 
persecuted and put to death on the cross?” “ Never 
heard of him before,” said the old lady. “‘ Pray how 
long ago did this happen?” ‘ Nearly two thousand 
years ago.” “Bless my heart! And where did it all 
happen?” “In Jerusalem, more than two thousand 
miles from here.” ‘Dear me, parson,” said she, 
“ since it is said to have happened so long ago, and at 
such a distance, let us kope that it is not true. Let 
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me help you to a cup of tea.” 


The Richmond Enquirer says that the report was | 


current in the city that Gen. Terry was about to issue 


an order prohibiting the sale of liquor until the 15th | 


of January. In consequence, people laid in a month's | 


supply and perambulating demijuhns were to be seen 
in the streets at all hours. 


An old lady of considerable property, has just died, 
near Sheffield, England, who never washed her face | 
till the dirt peeled off in flakes—who had never al- 


lowed her rooms to be swept or cleaned for 17 years— 
whose sole attendant was an idivt lad, and whose 
principal food was putrid meat. 
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‘Armes with full directions where to find Barbara, 
I set off for the asylum. I found it without trouble ; 
a sweet, retired place, where it seemed as if perturb- 
ed and alienated minds might find rest and peace. 
The good physician answered my summons, and told 
me that the person for whom I had inquired, had 
t — six months before! 

“Did your patient leave any papers, doctor?” I 
asked, after he had related to me her sufferings, and 
told me how earnest she had been to see me once 
more. 

“Papers! yes, she had papors sewn into her clothes. 
We laid them aside for her friends, if they should 
call; but nothing had ever been heard of them.” 

He produced them. I showed mine, and found 
that they were alike. 

A few days afterwards, I met the physician in 
Boston. 

“ Those papers have been claimed,” was his first 
exclamation on seeing me. 

“Claimed! by whom!” 

“ By an Englishman and his wife; two as complete 
louts as ever walked the earth—low, ignorant péo- 
ple enough—but they brought their crederitials and 
demanded the papers, and I had no authority to re- 
tain them. They walked off in triumph, with their 
shabby finery that they believed added to their im- 
portance in the world of fashion. Wont they make 
it fly?” he asked, laughing at the remembrance of the 
figures they had cut. 





Did I ever think I should live in the house where 
I found poor Barbara kneeling by her trunk? I do 
—and Louise and her mother do all they can to make 
it a little paradise to me, and, to tell the truth, they 
succeed! 

Around the fountain where stood the old well-curb, 

my beautiful children play, and sail their mimic 


where the morning sun steals in among the clustered 
vines, and the birds make glad music at the windows. 
When I look out in the night upon the garden, a 
fancy strikes me that the beautiful Egeria at the 
fountain is the ghost of Barbara Haywood revisiting 
the spot to which she was bound, by body and soul, by 
a decree she dared not set aside. 

As a lawyer, Ihave made up my mind that it is 
absolutely wicked for the dying to make bonds for the 
living, fettering them by the natural reverence at- 
tached to “last words,” to adopt a course which new 
circumstances may render both difficult and absurd. 

Had not this poor Barbara been thus fettered, she 

might have been married in her youth to the lover 
who had sought her. Children—bright and beauti- 
fui—might have clustered around her home; and the 

great English inheritance, instead of always tanta- 

lizing her with its probabilities, might have descend- 

ed to those children, instead of to the vulgar heirs to 

whom it actually came. How true it is that “ one 

half the world make the unhappiness of the other 

half.” Barbara re3tsnow. The shade of trouble up- 

on her face has changed to joy forever. 





COMBATS OF ANIMALS. 

At one of those sanguinary exhibitions of animal 
combats, I witnessed a contest between a buffalo and 
a tiger; the buffalo was extremely fierce, and one of 
the largest kind. It commenced the attack by rush- 
ing towards its adversary, which retreated to a cor- 
ner of the arena, where, finding no escape, it sprang 
upon the buffalo’s neck, fixing its claws in the ani- 
mal’s shoulder, and lacerating it in a fearful manner. 
It was, however, almost instantly flung upon the 
earth with a violence that completely stunned it, 

when there appeared a ghastly wound in the side in- 
flicted by its antagonist. The conqueror now began 
to gore and trample upon its prostrate enemy, which 
it svon despatched, and then galloped round the en- 
closure, streaming with blood, the foam dropping 





ping, pawing the ground, and roaring with madden- 
ed fury. 

A small rhinoceros was next introduced, which 
stood at the extremity of the arena, eyeing its foe 
with an oblique but animated glance, though with- 
out the slightest appearance of excitement. The 
buffalo, having described a circuit from the centre of 
the ground, plunged forward toward the rhinoceros, 
with its head to the earth, its eyes appearing as if 
about to start from their sockets. Its wary antago- 
nist turned to avoid the shock of this furious charge, 
and just grazed the flank of the buffalo with its horn, 
ploughing up the skin, but doing no serious mischier. 
It now champed and snorted like a wild hog, and its 
eyes began to twinkle with evident expressions of an- 
ger. The buffalo repeated the charge, one of its horns 
coming in contact with its adversary’s shoulder, 

which, however, was protected by 80 thick a mail 

that this produced no visible impression. The rhi- 

noceros, the moment it was struck, plunged its horn 

with wonderful activity and strength into the buf- 

fulo’s side, crushing the ribs and penetrating to the 

vitals; it then lifted the gored body from the ground 

and flung it to the distance of several feet, where the 

mangled animal almost instantly breathed its last. 

The victor remained stationary, eyeing his motion- 

less victim with a look of stern indifference; but the 

door of his den being opened, he trotted into it, and 

began munching some cakes which had been thrown 

to him as a reward for his conduct in so unequal a 

contest. 





It is easier to pretend to be what you are nét, than 
to hide what you really are; he that can accomplish 





both, has little to learn in hypocrisy. 





boats. The great square room is our dining-room, [> 


from its jaws, its eyes glancing tire, occasionally stop- 
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The World in Miniature. 
THE END OF THE YEAR. 

Another year has gone— 

Gone to join the ranks that stand 

Motionless in the silent land, , 

Dim caryatides that bear 

On their prone heads the weight of care, 

The burden of the vanished time, 

The noble purpose and the baffled scheme, 

The good man's deed, the visionary’s dream. 

The victor’s wreath, the martyr's bloody cross, 

The stake of all most dear, the gain, the loss; 

Loss of our loved ones vanished from our side, 

Gain through eternity that thus they died— 

O loss unspeakable! O gain sublime! 

Years that stand shrouded in the mantle drawn 

To hide their faces, till the glorious dawn 

Of God's effulgent light shall make all clear, 

Reveal the mystery of each patient year, 

And they shall lift their heads and say, 

“ Lord, here we stand." 

Artemas says, “as for the Wards, they air known all 
the world over, and every big city in the blessed Union 
hag all its little divisions called after them. In New 
York and Bosting there is the fust Ward, and the 
second Ward, and so on to the one hundredth Ward, 
and in Paris and London, and everywhere, we are 
honored with the same remembrances. I guess that’s 
sum honor. And even down South, it’s more than 
probable, they’ve some Wards in their small villages; 
and we are so popular that even the workin apart- 
ments in the penitentiaries air named in the same 
way.” 
The temperance people of Cincinnati have opened 
a coffee-room for workingmen, where at all hours of 
the day and till late at night, hot coffee and crackers 
or a plate of hot soup may be had for the small sum 
of five cents. Connected with the coffee-room is a 
reading-room, supplied with the leading newspapers 
and periodicals of this country and Great Britain; 
and this is free to all. This is the most practical 
temperance measure yet adopted. 


The German press give prominence to the follow- 
ing story: After the concert of the Prussian military 
in Paris before the Emperor, Napoleon III. entered 
into conversation with Kapellmeister Parlow. In 
the course of the talk the emperor lifted one of the 
brass instruments, found it heavy, and asked, ‘‘Do 
your band people wear their knapsacks in the field as 
well as carry these things?” ‘‘Certainly, sire,” an- 
swered Parlow. ‘But how,” asked the emperor, 
‘do you manage in retreat?” ‘ Bon’t know, your 
majesty; that’s not practised among our people.” 
Itis related of Dr. Pearson, the first principal of 
Phillips Academy at Andover, that on a day when 
one of his pupils had committed some offence, he, ac- 
cording to his custom in such cases, ordered the of- 
fender to sit under a table. He had hardly taken his 
seat, when a knock was heard at the schoolroom 
door. The lad no sooner heard if .than he went to- 
ward the door hopping on all fours and barking like 
a dog. The astonished principal, indignantly, but 
with a certain dry humor, immediately cried out, 
“ Back to your seat, you puppy!” 
A bank director in Philadelphia lately put in the 
stove in the bank a k of lied bills repre- 
senting a sum of four hundred thousand dollars, 
Presently an explosion occurred; the top of the stove 
was blown off, and the pieces scattered in all direc- 
tions; and the whole neighborhood was alarmed, 
Some theorists maintain that the accident was caused 
by the inflation of the currency; others, of a more 
practical turn of mind, say that the stove blew up 
because it was too tightly closed. 
A disgusted newspaper corresp t in Georgia 
gives his opinion of a town: “ Waynesborvugh isn’t 
a lovely place, by any means. In fact, I don’t see 
why anybody should desire to live here; and a forced 
residence of half a year might very well make a man 
long to be shot.” 
A matronly lady, with a physiognomy indicating 
that she was strong-minded, was put on the witness 
stand at New Haven to testify in a case on trial. Be- 
ing pestered a little by the counsel for the defence, 
she exclaimed, raising herself up to her full height, 
and with a gleam of triumph in her eyes, ‘I aint 
afraid of the whole of you; and you can’t scare me; 
I have lived in Chicago ten years, and any one that 
has lived in Chicago ten years needn’t be afraid of the 
d—l.” It is needless to say that the court, counsel, 
spectators and prisoners smiled. 
§* Don’t you know,” said he, “ that Christ came into 
this world to teach and to save mankind; that he was 
persecuted and put to death on the cross?” ‘“ Never 
heard of him before,” said the old lady. “ Pray how 
long ago did this happen?” ‘ Nearly two thousand 
years ago.” “Bless my heart! And where did it all 
happen?” “In Jerusalem, more than two thousand 
miles from here.” ‘ Dear me, parson,” said she, 
“since it is said to have happened so long ago, and at 
such a distance, let us kope that it is nut true. Let 
me help you to a cup of tea.” 
The Richmond Enquirer says that the report was 
current in the city that Gen. Terry was about to issue 
an order prohibiting the sale of liquor until the 15th 
of January. In consequence, people laid in a month’s 
supply and perambulating demijohns were to be seen 
in the streets at all hours. 





a. 





An old lady of considerable property, has just died, 
near Sheffield, England, who never washed her face 
till the dirt peeled off in flakes—who had never al- 
lowed her rooms to be swept or cleaned for 17 years— 
whose sole attendant was an idivt lad, and whose 


Buch in Pittle. 


The Western young ladies are forming anti-marry- 
ing-any-man-who-uses-tobawco societies. 

Two young girls, 17 years of age, have been ar- 
rested in New York for burglary. 
Mr. Merwin, killed by Indians on the plains, had 
his life insured for $10,000. 
A tiger-cat escaped from a menagerie in Rushville, 
Indiana, lately, and was killed in a graveyard. 

There were 300,000 letters written in the Second 
Auditor’s office, in Washington, last year. 

As many gamekeepers as game are being slaugh- 
tered by poachers in England this year. 

The last mentioned Montana nugget weighs 14 1-2 
pounds, and is worth $6500. 
Punch gives as a new light for debtors—composi- 





tion candles. 

to tax-payers. 

tion of cattle. 

at an expense of $30,000. 


clause. 


The increase of teachers’ salaries is not satisfactory 
Congress has passed a law prohibiting the importa- 
The White House is to be refurnished and fitted up 
Oregon has adopted the constitutional amendment 


The cattle plague in England is destroying seven 
hundred head per week. 
A lady was hissed out of a London theatre for 
wearing a too low-necked dress. 
In Paris the fashion of three-cornered hats for 
ladies is reviving. 
Anna Dickinson is engaged to a New York jour- 
nalist. 
John Mitchell is reported in Paris as looking ex- 
tremely ill. 
The great seal, of England is a fat article. Its 
emoluments are $85,000 per annum. 
The queen of Spain thinks her enemies are poison- 
ing her to death. 
One of the thanksgiving cakes made in New York 
weighed four hundred pounds, and was nine feet long. 
General Scott has arrived at Key West, and will 
spend a month there. 
Mrs. R. E. Lee has sold her farm near Warrenton 
to Dr. Drewby, of Richmond, at $40 per acre. 
The remains of a fine Roman villa have been dis- 
covered near Bath, England. 
There have been 10,786 cattle pole-axed in England 
to stop the plague, and 19,936 others have died. 
The Virginia legislature recommend the pardon of 
Jeff Davis. 
When a garroter hears the name of Judge Russell, 
he thinks of the state prison. 
General Grant is reported as being in favor of ad- 
mitting Southern members of Congress. 
Our naval heroes are asking for an increase of pay. 
Give it to the deserving. 
In England the Fenians are being convicted with 
@ rush, 
The empress of Austria has made fourteen Hunga- 
rian ladies her maids of honor. 
A new quadrille, called the “‘ Gladiateur,” has been 
invented for the court at Compiegne. 
Grisi is about to retire from the stage again—the 
999th time. 
The handsome danseuses of Paris have been obliged 
to turn actresses, they are getting so fat. 
The chief of the claque at the grand opera in Paris 
gets $112,000 per annum. 
Fould’s financial report says France has economized 
45,000,000 francs. 
Queen Victoria’s determination to open parliament 
in person gives joy to all Cockneydom. 
A cotemporary pronounces this an era of violence. 
The women are more “ killing” than ever. 
The inventor of the polka, Anna Slezak, sixty years 
old, is still living in Bohemia. 
A Montreal paper favors the introduction of the 
lash and treadmill in Canadian prisons. 
English travellers say the most doleful ditty in 
Italy is the banditti. 
The dead heroes at Ball’s Bluff are being collected 
into a burial ground there. 
Indiana has disgorged a mastodon’s tusk weighing 
one hundred pounds. 
A man in Cincinnati has been fined $50 because 
his dog bit a child. 
Brigham Young monopolizes the sale of liquor in 
Salt Lake City, and his bar does a great business. 
Some of our most enterprising garroters have left 
us for other parts. 


Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Discovery at Windsor Castle. 

Whilst superintending some alterations in the roof 
and leads of the cloister at the west end of the Wolsey 
Chapel, Windsor, Mr. Turnbull, the castle architect, 
happened to make a cursory examination of the stone- 
work on the exterior of the chapel wall. It isin the 
shape of a large window, with carved mullions, and 
with stone panels instead of glass, some of which are 
slightly cracked. Whilst he was sounding one of 
them a piece fell out, and disclosed a portion of a 
highly-colored painting. Three stone panels were 
then removed, and behind them were found full- 
length portraits of as many Knights of the Garter, 
painted on the wall, with strong iron bars before each 
picture. They were evidently inserted in the blind 
window, to give it the appearance of being filled with 
stained glass, and, should the rest of the stone slabs 
be removed (of which there may be upwards of twen- 
ty), the wall behind them will no doubt be found cov- 
ered with the rest of the series of knightly portraits. 
It is a curious coincidence that just at this time the 
opposite side of this same blind wall is about to be 
covered by Dr. Salviate with a series of mosaic por- 
traits of the monarchs of England. 


Vegetable Lint. 

The Conferva bullosa, or hair-weed, an aquatic 
plant which grows abundantly in the streams and 
rivers of the Vosges, possesses the valuable qualities 
of lint, sponge, fine linen, and cotton, for the dress- 
ing of wounds, and likewise emollient qualities when 
the plants are young and freshly gathered. Pliny 
cites this identical plant as having been successfully 
employed for contusions, blows, etc. Chemical analy- 
sis of the plant proves it to contain a small proportion 
of albumen, a considerable quantity of starch, sugar, 
sulphate, potassium, some iron, etc. Its cheapness 
will evidently bring it into general use, and lint 
therefore be superseded. 


x 





Large Effects from small Causes. 
As an instance of large eftects from comparatively 
small causes, the following, taken from a lecture on 
silk by Professor Crace-Calvert, is worth notice: 
Four ounces of silkworm’s eggs will yield from eighty- 
eight thousand to one hundred and seventeen thousand 
; the number of to a pound of silk is 
commonly two hundred and seventy; consequently, 
the produce in silk from the four ounces of eggs will 
be four hundred and twenty-two pounds 


An old Hunter. 
A peculiar accident occurred in England recently. 
Three gentlemen riding in a “‘ dog-cart ” in the coun- 
try met anu acquaintance who was hunting, to salute 
whom they raised the “tally ho.” The horse they 
were driving had been a hunter, and on hearing the 
cry he started off at full speed, jumping a ditch, and 
throwing the gentlemen from the cart. One of the 
occupants was instantly killed, and the others serious- 
ly injured. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


-1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: amy' The Priva- 
teerof 1776. By SYLVANUsS CoBB,JR 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Rosinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SeORET : or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus CosB,J 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
No.5.—THE SILVER BAND: iy The Mahratta 

Pruphecy. By Mrs. M. A. DE 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: est ‘The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mayor Ben: PERLEY Poor 
No.7%,—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs 
GERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Artand 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_tvanvs Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
andthe Usurper. By SYLvanus Coss, JR 
No. 18.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
PooreE. 
No. 4¢.-THE S MYSTERIOUS MINER. 
L. ° 
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Parriages. 


In this city"by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. George W. Ware, 
Jr. and Miss Alice Sophia Tobey. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Charles W. 
Louis, Mo., and Miss Sarah Anna Brighar 

By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Edmund sinith aad Miss Helen 
A. Maso on. 

At Charlestown, by_Rev. a. Davis, Mr. William P. 
Knox and Miss Carrie M. Port 

At 
and Mrs. Elizabeth T. 

At Portland, Me., 3 “Ev. Mr. Allen, Mr. George F. 
Goldthwaite, of Boston, and Miss Annie M. Hayes. 





 swpamabadd of St. 


Dorchester, by ag Hd = Hall, Mr. Edward G. Foster 


No. 15.—Fi1TZ-HERN: or, The  ereres thefrish 
Seas. By CirnTon F. BARRING 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: posh The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: : or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Coss JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Ligut. MurRay. 

No. 22%.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By Jang G. AUSTIN. 











Baths. 


No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKEN. 


No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 





Tn this city, Miss Em'na A , youngest daughter of Rev. 


McHugh, 58; Mr. Daniel S. Weston, 31; Mr. Daniel B. 
| Goodmanson, 52: Mr S. L. Lewis, 45; at South Boston, 
Mr. Timothy Bedlington, 77. 

At Charlestown. Mrs. Rowena Benssine. 24. 

At East Cambridge, Miss Ann E. Thomas, 29. 

At West Roxbury, Mrs. Emeline E. Williams, 45. 

At Brookline, Mr. Shadrach Robinson, 69. 

At Framingham, Mrs. Polly Lewis, 86. 


Williain Pre tty man, of Baltimore. 31; Mrs. Hannah Otis, 
widow of the late Mr. William Spooner, 72; Mrs. Mary 


the Mill. By MarcGareT BLovunt. 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story 
on oO Great Rebellion. By CHARLEs CUTTERFIELD. 
26.—-THE FRRTANS: or, Neil O'Connor's 
NTrinmph. By J. W. M’CarRTNeyY. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Hazetron. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mall, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Cents each. Addres 








principal food was putrid meat. 











At Newburyport, Mrs. Agnes C, Thurlow, 30. 









- BRILLIANT. NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 

lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

original engravings, and torming the cheapest books in 

price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 

the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 

oe copies by mail, seed tee’ for twenty-five cents 

ve copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 

ofa Throne. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch « the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH T290PER*® or, head Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. Doriva 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIA 

ROSALIE: de = Pioneers a Kentucky. By 

OBINS 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE VENDETTA: or, whe Secret of Confession. 

By Francis A. DURIVAG 

Tee E LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 

GEORGE L. AJKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, Zhe Young Dragoon. By 
EpWarpbs KEELER OLMSTE. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 

ale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, baned > Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AvusT 

ADAM eT 8 ns be paving Mystery 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: pie The Mysterious 

Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Stuyteevers§ Protege. A 
‘Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEWS. VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: say Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
sam tee C. BurDIC 

R RAS HLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

“a Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The i oo. 

Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old Englan 

CAROLINE ORBNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or. Lg  Koume Hunter 
of Virginia. By Sytvanus Coss 

ADELINE DESMCGND: or,T ne oat ewbern, 

A Story of the War. ‘By atts pir x4 - 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 

nobscot. By SyLvanus CoBB 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: ‘or, The Rover's 

Captive. By Hexry P. CHEEV 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 

tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorE 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natehez Captive. By 





SYLVANUS Cog, JR. 
ws a es A Li MY : or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
OBI 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEAs or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By Nev BUNTLIN 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The ) Restan and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BURD 
THE RED REVENGER +0 or, The Pirate Ki 
the Floridas. By Nep B BuNTLIN = 
MARION S PEICADE: or, The ‘Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinso 
THE UNKNOWN: or, “The Seeret et r. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBINnson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of ‘one. Pointe. A Tale of 
New York. By GrorcE L.A 
THESCARLET FLAG : or The 7 Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIZUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN of EGOLD: or, The Priestessof 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THEGOLD FIEND: or, matews on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DurRIV 
THESEA LARK :or, The veel of Louisiana. 
A Tale ofthe Land and Sea. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: on Fhe Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LizuTENANT MuR 
DISINHERITED: or, 7 Hetr of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
ackwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: OF » Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanus Cos 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, she Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LigvuTENANT MURRA 
THESTORM CHILDREN :or, The Lig pht-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanus CoBB 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THe | BEeeL SPY: on The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Ghildren ofthe Border, 
A Tale of Kentucky. -y Dr. J. H. RoBixson. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The ene and the Lazza- 
rone. By SxLVANUS COBB 
BIANCA: or, The Star of an Valley. rr Remanee 
ofthe Alps. By AucvsTine J. H. DuGann 
PAUL LAROON : or, ane Scourge of the J Antilles. 
By SYLVANUs CoBB, JR 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GP FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling litczary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal ofits class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, ete., etc., freshfrom the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the da 

Terms—Three Dollarsa Year; two eopheny $5.00; seven 
copies, 915.005 single number, six 
® he Union and FLac will ey sent one year, for 

6. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BALLOU'’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, 


Thispopular and widely circulated Magazine hasnow 
reached an edition unequalled in this oenntry . Eaeh 
number isornamented be ones pt fineengravings, and 
is complete initsel/, embracing a great variety of tales 
stotches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly forits columns. It ‘is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazinein the world, 

TeRMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Fvassenens, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR LOYAL WOMANHOOD. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 
Deeds which, when wrought by one alone, make heroes, 
When by a multitude achieved are viewed 
As but bright bubbles, that along the current 
Of dark events are strewed. 


Albion one Florence Nightingale may honor, 
And Gallia may cne Joan of Arc revere; 
Like angels, in the hell of War still holy, 
Each hamiet has one here. 


She cast the bullet, and the sabre whetted, 
For son and sire; and when in manhood's pride, 
With many wounds—and all in front!—they perished, 
Asked how, not why they died. 


As from our land's Aceldamas the soldier 
For the last time glanced upward, he saw there 
A mother's soul gaze through her eyes upon him, 
As if in silent prayer. 


She in hospitals, to the young a sister, 
And to the old a daughter, watched from even 
Till dawn, when sufferers, as she bent above them, 
Deemed they had woke in heayen. 


Yet Tritimph's loudest huzza never wakens 
For her an echo in the caves of Time, 
Though she with heroes’ outer wounds is bleeding 
Within in life's fair prime. 


But though none more a monument could merit, 

None need it less, for foes will blend their tears 

O'er those who more loved Duty’s rugged service 
Than Luxury's smooth careers. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Young Folks’ Club, 


THIRTY-FIFTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


~— 





THE BIRDS OF THE AIR. 

“Att are here this evening, I presume, for I can 
see no vacant chair,” said Mr. Johnsgn, as hegl d 
around the table. 

The secretary then read the journal of the last 
meeting, and it was found to be William Johnson’s 
turn to edify or instruct the others. 5 

“During my vacation,” he commenced, “ kdevoted 
@ great part of my time to the study and examina- 
tion of birds, their habits, and modes of building 
their nests, and any other interesting details I could 
find concerning them. I always loved birds; the ca- 
naries and Java sparrows, which are confined in 
cages, I was very fond of, but my greatest delight is 
in the free birds which fly at their pleasure through 
the air, making the trees radiant with their plumage, 
and the air musical with their melody. Even the 
common blue pigeons, which are seen every day in 
our streets, are favorites with me, and I like to feed 
them with crumbs, and try to make them tame, so 
that they will fly to the window, and eat from my 
hand. A few weeks ago, I visited a cousin who re- 
sides in a seaport town, and was employed in a store 
onawharf. He had fitted up a pigeon-house in the 
upper story, supplied it with nests of hay, and nailed 
strips of tin all around the partition where it joined 
the floor, so that rats should not get in and eat the 
squabs, as the young ones are called. He had about 
twenty-five pigeons in all, and every morning when 
he opened the store, he would feed them with corn 
and peas. At last they became so tame that they 
would see him afar off, and come to meet him, the 
whole flock wheeling in the air over his head, and 
some of them even trying to alight on his shoulders. 
Some of his pigeons were very queer ones. He had 
a fan-tail and a tumbler, and one very singular-look- 
ing pigeon, with a circle around each eye, where the 
feathers did not grow. This was a currier dove. 1 
have heard of this kind of bird before, but do not 
know much about it. Can you tell us anything, 
father?” 

“A carrier pigeon is a variety of the common 
pigeon,” replied Mr. Johnson, “ and is so called from 
a remarkable power it possesses of returning directly 
to its home from a long distance. For this reason it 
was f rmerly used for the purpose of carrying letters 
from one place to another, and they are now used in 
some of the Eastern countries. The time usually 
selected fur them to carry messages, is when they 
have a nest of young ones, as they are then most 
anxious t» get home. Before being let loose, how- 
ever, they are shut upin a dark place, and kept with- 
out food for about eight hours; then they are releas- 
ed, and permitted to fly. First they rise to a great 
height, and then, as if they could see the point to 
which they must fly, they wing their way swiftly 
homeward, travelling at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, and sometimes with greater speed. In times 
of war, these birds have been very useful in convey- 
ing important messages, as they could escape the de- 
tection which any other messenger would be liable to 
encounter.” 

“ When the snows and ice of winter have melted 
away,” resumed William, ‘‘ and the breezes of spring 
begin to flow, the first birds which welcome us, and 
gladden our hearts with their cheerful notes, are the 
bluebirds. So welcome are these pretty birds to our 
New England homes, that houses are erected on pur- 
pose for them, which they immediately take posses- 
sion of, and go to work furnishing it. They are very 
courageous, and will drive away any intruders, or 
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or six eggs of a pale blue color are laid in it, and 
while the female is sitting on them, the male bird is 
very attentive and kind to her. Sometimes two or 
three broods are raised in one season. They are very 
useful birds about a farm, for they kill off an im- 
mense number of injurious insects; they are also 
very fond of spiders and beetles. On the whole, 
there is hardly a bird that we should miss more than 
the bluebird.” 

“T want to ask about thecuckoo,” said Helen. ‘I 
have read about it in my book, and should like to 
have you tell me more, if you will.” 

“The cuckoo is a toreign bird, I think; is it not, 
father?” asked William. 

“The true cuckoo is a native of warm climates, 
and is found in Africa and India; but in April it 
makes its appearance in the British isles, and is well 
known there,” replied Mr. Johnson. “It is a bird 
that has many peculiarities, such as their never mat- 
ing, and the female, instead of building a nest of her 
own, will lay her eggs in another bird’s nest, and 
leave the owner of that nest to take care of the young 

ycuckoos with its own offspring. But these young 
cuckoos, instead of being grateful for the attention 
shown them, have a very disagreeable way of kick- 
ing or throwing the other birds out of the nest. This 
is certainly a very ingenious way for the mother 
cuckoo to get rid of bringing up her own children. 
In our country, there is a bird called the cuckoo, but 
it is better known as the cow-bird. This bird builds 
its own nest, and hatches its own young ones.” 

“Why is it called cuckoo, sir?” inquired Carrie 
Blanchard. 

“ Because of the peculiar noise it makes, which 
sounds like cuckoo,” answered Mr. Johnson. “ But 
I heard you say, Helen, that you had read about the 
cuckoo, somewhere, What was it, pray?” 

“O, it was in my ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies,’” re- 
plied Helen. ‘“ It says: 


**The cuckoo is a bonny bird; 
It sings as it flies, 
It brings us good tidings, 
# And tells us no lies. 
It sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make her voice clear, 
And never cries Cuckoo! 
Till the spring of the year!’ 


I have seen a cuckoo clock, too. Old Mrs. Emerson 
has got one, and when the clock strikes, a little bird 
on top says ‘Cuckoo,’ as many times as will tell the 
hour. I often go in to hear it, about the time for the 
clock to strike.” 

“Very good, Helen; you are always ready to quote 
Mother Goose, I see. Well, it is very pleasant to be 
thoroughly posted on any familiar book,” said Wil- 
liam. ‘Another bird, which interested me very 
much, is the swallow. We often see them in the 
street, skimming swiftly along cluse to the ground. 
It does this to catch the numerous insects which are 
then flying about. Swallows love the society of men, 
and they will build their nests under the eaves of the 
house, or in the barn or chimney. They have a queer 
sound, which is called a twitter. Martins are a spe- 
cies of swallow, and they always search out the houses 
prepared for them, and build their nests in them. 
One kind of swallow constructs its nest in the side of 
a sand-bank, making a long, round hole, ruuning in 
for some ways, and the nest securely built at the end. 
These nests are very difficult for boys to getat. I 
have seen a bank thickly perforated with these holes, 
and lots of swallows flying in and out, making a very 
animated scene.” 

“There were a pair of swallows made their nest in 
my grandfather's chimney, and Aunt Florence could 
not think what the funny noise was which she con- 
tinually heard in her room, near the fireplace. At 
last she got pretty well frightened, and after some 
investigation, they discovered the real cause of the 
noise. Aunt had almost made up her mind that the 
room was haunted,” said Lizzie Hathaway. 

“You have not said anything about the king of 
birds yet,” remarked Leonard. ‘That is my favor- 
ite bird, in books and histories.” 

“Tsawan eagle a few days since,” said William. 
“It was stuffed, and mounted on a branch, looking 
as fierce and defiant as if alive. The eagle has been 
regarded as the emblem of might and courage, from 
the earliest days. It is remarkable for its powerful 
vision, being able to gaze at the sun, without wink- 
ing. It can soar to an immense height, and builds 
its nest upon the wildest crags of the mountains, 
oftentimes inaccessible to mankind. It lives to a 
great age, and is strong enough to carry off a sheep 
in its claws. The bald eagle is the chosen emblem of 
our country, although this bird is known among 
naturalists as the crue, differing from the real eagle 
in having a longer bill, and in some other respects. 
It has an inferior disposition to the true eagle, and its 
habits are far from noble. It is said that this eagle 
will compel vultures to disgurge carrion, that they 
may teed upon it. Doctor Franklin was sorry that 
this bird was selected as the symbol of his country. 

“In some parts of Scotland, child:en have been 
carried off by the golden eagle, and many interesting 
stories are related of their being rescued, and brought 
back to their distracted mothers. In Tartary the 
eagle is tamed, and taught to assist in the capture of 
wild animals, such as wolves, antelopes, foxes, etc. 

“Are not hawks something like eagles?” asked 
Charlie Ellis. 

“They belong to the same family,” replied William, 
‘but are smaller, and their habits differ somewhat. 
The kind called the goshawk is the largest, and can 
be trained like the falcon to fly at rabbits and other 





small game. Then there is the night-hawk, which 
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out late. They have a queer way of flying to a great 
height, and then swiftly swooping down for sixty feet 
or more, making a peculiar noise with their mouths. 
Hawks frequently visit the barnyard, and carry off 
little chickens.” 

“Is the eagle the largest bird that flies in the air?” 
inquired Helen. 

“‘T shall have to ask father to answer that question, 
for I do not feel certain about it,” replied William. 

“No; the eagle is not the largest bird,” said Mr. 
Johnson. “It is the condor that bears away the 
palm for size. Its home is in South America, among 
the Andes Mountains, where it feeds chiefly on car- 
rion. Sometimes these birds measure full fourteen 
feet from tip to tip of their wings, when expanded, 
They are generally of a black color, although the 
male bird has most part of the wings a white color. 
The condor is a very voracious bird. One was cap- 
turcd, and kept in Valparaiso, and ate eighteen 
pounds of flesh in one day. Sometimes they eat so 
much that they cannot fly, and then they are readily 
taken. This monstrous bird lays its eggs on the bare 
rocks, some twelve thousand feet above the level of 
the sea.” 

“Cannot the condor fly higher than any other 
bird?” asked Fred Ordway. 

“It can,” said Mr. Johnson. ‘The condor has 
the power of soaring higher than any other bird. It 
is said to have attained the height of six miles, or 
about six times as high as the clouds.” 

**T should like to see a condor,” said Leonard. 

“T saw one once,” said Ralph Duncan. “It was 
ina menagerie. It had a bare neck, and its head 
was very strange. It was quite large, and seemed 
rather stupid. I guess it missed the free air and wild 
scenery of its native mountains.” 

“There is another bird, which I must describe to 
you, for it belongs exclusively to our own country, 
and is a great favorite with every one, although 
smaller in size than any other bird. I mean the 
humming-bird—that beautiful little bunch of bril- 
liant feathers, which dances and darts before our 
eyes in midsummer, and tills the air with its merry 
hum. There are more than three hundred different 
kinds of humming-birds, most of them being found 
in the warmer parts of America. 

“The bill of these birds is very long, and admir- 
ably adapted for sucking; the tongue can be darted 
out with great rapidity, and seize the small insects 
which have taken up their abode in the sumptuous 
cup of some splendid flower. They will also rob the 
spider of his prey, by darting at the web, and snatch- 
ing away the unlucky fly. They will even swallow 
the spiders themselves. A humming-bird is the 
smallest of all birds, being, with its feathers stripped 
off, no larger than a humble-bee. Their nests are 
very pretty, and not more than two eggs are laid in 
them. In defending their nests and young, they 
show great courage, striking at the eyes of any un- 
friendly bird that attempts to molest them. Their 
wings are long, and are moved with such celerity 
when they fly, that they seem like a mere motion in 
the air. Lately, the unrelenting demand of fashion 
has sacrificed these little birds to ornament ladies’ 
hats, the whole bird being stuffed, and fastened on’as 
an ornament. For my part, I had rather see them 
full of life, flitting from flower to flower, and impart- 
ing a charm to the garden that nothing else can do. 


“Another singular bird is the shrike or butcher- 
bird. There are many kinds of this species, and they 
are found on the European continent, and also in the 
Southern part of the United States. This bird is 
very fond of flesh, although it will feed on insects 
when itcan get them. It is not very large, yet it 
attacks, and sometimes kills birds larger than itself. 
It has a queer way of sticking its victim on a sharp 
thorn, so that it can the more readily tear it to pieces. 
Its bill is short, but very powerful, and it can easily 
vanquish a bird of its own size. Sometimes they are 
so bold as to come near dwellings, and attempt to kill 
canaries, or other pet birds in their cages. Their 
nests are well built, and they generally select the 
loftiest trees fur them, and line the inside with wool. 
They take better care of their young than any one 
would suppose, for, instead of pushing them from the 
nest when they get fully grown, as other birds do, 
they often allow them to remain, and form a part of 
the family. Another peculiarity which they possess, 
is their manner of flying, it being up and down, in- 
stead of directly forward. 

* The nests of birds are very interesting, and many 
of them exhibit a skill and workmanship which it 
seems impossible for a bird to do. For iustance, in 
India there is a tailor-bird, which sews together the 
leaves of a tree, and constructs its nest within it. 
These nests are also built on the very end of slender 
boughs, so that serpents cannot reacht. In China 
there is a kind of swallow which builds a nest of a 
glutinous substance, which makes a very delicious 
soup,.so that very high prices are paid forthem. As 
these nests are built uuder the steep and dangerous 
cliffs, near the seashore, it is only at great peril that 
they can be gathered—hence the high price obtained. 

“ There is a bird found at the Cape of Gvod Hope, 
which builds a singular nest, iu shape very much like 
an umbrella, around the trunk of the tree, and all 
live together beneath it, in a sort of community. 
These birds are called ‘sociable weavers.’ I could 
tell you of many more curivus things about birds, 
but there is no more time. However, I know you 
will agree with me in saying that birds form a very 
important feature in the beauty of this world, to say 
nothing of their usefulness.” 

William reveived many thanks for the information 
and entertainment he had imparted to the Club, and 
they then adjourned. y 
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BHumors of the Day. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HARD ON HIS NEIGHBOR. 


gee 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 

Mr. L—, a prominent citizen of the active little 
town of B——, Mass., was a republican in politics, to 
the backbone, while his nearest neighbor, Mr. T—, 
was an equally zealous democrat, of the old school, 
and whose party in that vicinity ruled by « very 
small majority. At their last town election, through 
certain dexterously-wrought enunciations entirely 
false, and political tricks carried out in seasonable 
time, Mr. T—— managed to prevent the choice of 
Mr. L—— to an important office, which, in the opin- 
ion of all his friends, he was sure of obtaining. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. T——, who, by the 
way, way extremely selfish, and not too honest—for 
the idea that he was a little “‘light-fingered” had 
existed for some time in the minds of many—unable 
to conceal his delight at the sharp ruse he had em- 
ployed, that resulted in the defeat of his neighbor, 
with many chuckles related the whole affair to an 
appreciative audience, in one of the village grocery- 
stores. 

Of course the whole story, adorned also with sun- 
dry additions, reached the ears of Mr. L—, and, 
commonly speaking, made him as “‘ mad asa hornet.” 
He determined to retaliate in some manner, so as to 
reflect upon the dishonest propensity his neighbor 
bore the character of earning, and hit upon the fol- 
lowing expedient: 

Happening into the same store, a short time after 
the story was circulated, to his delight he found it 
well filled with customers and loungers, and his old 
enemy among the number. 

After obtaining his p » he slipped into a 
vacant chair, and desired the attention of all present, 
while he told them of an unfortunate event that had 
occurred at his place the previous night. 

Of course every one was on the qui vive in an in- 
stant, and none more so than his detested and unsus- 
pecting persecutor; for Mr. L—— was a very still, 
uncommunicative man generally, so they expected 
to hear some thrilling, and perhaps awful news, and 
all ears were open to catch every syllable. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he began, “yesterday 1 
slaughtered that famous great hog of mine, and last 
night hung him up in my barn to cool; but don’t you 
think, this morning, when I entered the building, I 
found that ha/f of that valuble ‘porker’ had been 
stolen, and to my great regret, I must say that the 
theft must have been committed by one of my own 
party—a republican /” 

“Why, why do you suspect a republican?” cried 
they all in a breath. 

* Because,” he replied, in a voice of thunder, “if 
the thief had been a democrat, and hated me enough 
to treat me as Mr. 7—— did the last town election, he 
would have taken the whole hog !”” 

The circle immediately broke, and L——’s opponent 
was observed to be the first one whose business called 
him elsewhere. He probably saw the “ point” as 
quickly as the rest did.” 








A CAREFUL JUSTICE. 

Acouple in Winsted were lately married (as they 
supposed), and went their way toenjoy it. But after 
two days of wn-wedded bliss, they found, to their 
chagrin, that by a statute of the late legislature, the 
clergyman who performed the ceremony was disqual- 
ified, and that, however it might be theoretically, 
they were practically and in fact un-married. They 
subsequently appeared before a justice, who fixed up 
the matter, and granted an “indulgence” covering 
the past and the future. 





A HOPEFUL SON. 
“* Have you been to see the new steam engine?” a 
son asked his father, a few days ago. 
‘No, I have not,” replied the father. 
“You had better call and see it,” the youth con- 
tinued. ‘Just mention my name to the fureman, 
and he will show you every attention.” 





* MINOR JOKES. 

A man was walking quickly down the street, the 
other day, when he was suddenly struck by a thought, 
and knocked into the gutter. 

Who is it that sits with his hat on before the queen, 
emperor, and also the president of the United States? 
The coachman. 

What particular facilities had the ancient Egyptians 
for the manutacture of Kossuth hate? Darkness 
that was felt. 

Snow-fiakes fall so large in Oregon, that the ladies 
put handles to them, and use them for parasols. 

Why ought a greedy man to wear a plaid waist- 
coat? Ty keep a check upon his stumach. 

What is the worst kind of fare fur a man tolive on? 
War-tare. 

Why is the in-side of everything unintelligible? 
Because we can’t make it out. 

Why is a person asking questions the strangest of 
all individuals? Because he’s the querist. 

Why is an active waiter like aracehorse? Because 
he runs for plate. 

If you would look “spruce” in your old age, don’t 
“pine” in your youth. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BALLAD’S PROPHECY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE, 


UIETLY opened the library door 
—so quietly that I should scarce- 
ly have noticed it, had not my 
keen ear detected at the same 
moment the soft rustle of a wo- 
man’s garment as it swept over 
the threshold. I guessed at once 
who it was, and I knew, without 
. a doubt, as soon as she crossed the 
f floor. That step, so velvety, 
some would have said so catty (I 
did), could belong to no one but 
my step-mother, I was anxious 
to know what brought her there, 
for she was no lover of books, 
while she had a perfect horror of 
accounts, I was not kept long in 
ignorance of her intentions. 

“Mr, Hastings,” said she, g my father, 
who sat dozing in his old- arm-chair, “I 
want you to insist upon Ellen’s going to the ball to- 
night. I have said and done all I could, but she is 
determined to stay at home. Wont you, for once, 
use your authority?” 

«What do I care, wife, whether she goes or stays? 
What does it matter to anybody? Let the girl enjoy 
herself in her own way.” 

“ But you ought to care, if you don’t, Mr. Hastings. 
I do wish you’d take a little more interest in your 
family affairs, and not leave everything for me to see 
to a 

She spoke ina grieved tone, and although I could 
not see her, I knew exactly the expression she had 
thrown into those lustrous black eyes. 

“I pay all the bills, wife, and that, considering how 
many and large they are, is doing about as much as 
could be reasonably expected of an old man like me. 
And as to Ellen, why let the child have her own way. 
As long as she is good and dutiful to me, I’m not go- 
ing to force or thwart her inclinations.” 

“ But you ought to think of her health, Mr. Hast- 
ings. It is the worst thing in the world for young 
girls like her to seclude themselves so entirely from 
society, and sit moping all day long over books, or 
drawings, or sewing—” , 

“Ellen takes a long walk every day,” interrupted 
my futher. 

“Yes, but where does she go? Anywhere except 
to those places which young ladies ought to frequent. 
Moping through filthy lanes, scrambling up into 
dusty garrets, or creeping down into damp cellars. 
I expect she’ll bring some horrid disease yet into the 
house. I believe in charity, but I believe also a 
young lady should have some regard for her health.” 

“I don’t see but that Ellen is as healthy as the 
most of girls. I never hear her complain of her back, 
or side, or head; she has neither consumption, bron- 
chitis nor neuralgia, and I never knew her to be ner- 
vous, or to faint away. Besides, is she were out of 
health, she wouldn’t be very likely to regain ba in a 
ball room. She should go into the country— 

“ Country—this time of year, with the snow over 
the fences! I don’t believe you know, Mr. Hastings, 

’s midwinter.” 
a ote think I ought to, wife; I paida coal bill 
of a hundred dollars this morning.” 

“And never grumbled a word, the dear, good- 
natured man you are.” And I knew just how she 
was smoothing his forehead, and softly, caressingly 
lifting his thin, white‘locks. 

“<[ wonder if there is another such an indulgent 
husband or father in the wide world.” And 1 could 
hear, light as it was, the kiss she pressed upon his 
lips. 
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Ah, she knew how to keep her place in his heart, 
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